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New Needs in Adult Education 


WILBUR C. HALLENBECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TRICTLY speaking, the needs which 
Sit is adult education’s job to meet 
are not new. Most of them have been 
with us for a long time, but as they 
have not been adequately met, it seems 
legitimate to consider them as still 
within the category of new. There are, 
however, certain needs which, under 
the pressures of the present day, are 
passing from the area of awareness to 
that of action in at least some of our 
American communities. They are needs 
so deep- -seated and so thoroughly in- 
fused in our communities that they call 
for the use of all available educational 
resources, and organization on a com- 
munity basis. This clearly involves pub- 
lic schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The problems of adult education and 
the functions and problems of public 
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schools are closely related, not only 
because it is the business of public 


schools to turn out people capable of 
meeting the responsibilities of adult- 
hood as useful and happy citizens, but 
also because, to a great degree, the 
effectiveness of the public school pro- 
gram in any community depends on 
the support of the adults in that com- 
munity. 

Public schools were established a 
long time ago in the United States 
in a predominantly rural and agricul- 
tural society to provide young children 
with the learning which was deemed 
an essential supplement to the educa- 
tion that accrued through the experi- 
ences of cooperative family and com- 
munity life. But now schools have be- 
come the focal centers of education as 
well as of learning. The inter-opera- 
tion of learning and experience in re- 
lation to the problems of living, which 
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is the heart of education, is the re- 
sponsibility of the schools. 

This profound change has been ac- 
complished gradually, spreading to 
every aspect of the public schools as 
they have responded to the impact of 
change in their surrounding world. 
Organization has become increasingly 
complicated and administration a 
highly developed profession. Speciali- 
zation pervades the whole public school 
structure, and school personnel is now 
made up of many kinds of people do- 
ing the special work for which they 
are trained, all of which must be co- 
ordinated into a smoothly operating 
program and institution. Not only has 
the curriculum been greatly broadened, 
but its basic concepts have been radi- 
cally changed, as have facilities, equip- 
ment, and buildings. 

In addition, there has been a widen- 
ing scope in the service of public 
schools to their communities. The orig- 
inal service to young children has been 
augmented by service to older chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. Each 
group that has been added has, in turn, 
necessitated changes involving not only 
more classes and subjects, but also dif- 
ferent kinds of courses and different 
methods of teaching. 

There are, however, great differ- 
ences in the degree of adaptation that 
has been made. Many schools differ 
very little, if at all, from schools of a 
century ago. Some, usually those with 
greater resources in superior communi- 
ties, have made a large proportion of 
the adaptations called for by our 
changing world. In the main, however, 
public schools lag far behind in meet- 


ing the needs of the present day. But 
the great social lag in public education 
is the fault of no one group. It is easy 
to blame it on administration, or teach- 
ers, or parents, or children, singly or 
in combination. One or another of 
these groups may be a factor in the 
situation, but not the primary factor. 
In some cases individual schools are 
too limited in resources to do more 
than struggle along with poorly pre- 
pared teachers and inadequate equip- 
ment in a simple minimum program. 
More often the condition which exists 
is similar to that found in most social 
institutions. The functions of com- 
munity life are carried out by institu- 
tions. As knowledge and skill have in- 
creased, the operation of institutions 
has become more specialized and tech- 
nical. So, each institution, with grow- 
ing concern for the problems of its 
own business, tends to give less and 
less attention to other aspects of com- 
munity life. As a result, our social in- 
stitutions become isolated in their com- 
munities. This is perhaps less true of 
schools which deal with large groups 
from their communities than of those 
institutions which deal with individuals 
by means of case work methods. Com- 
plaints of a school board or any other 
group of citizens of the community 
regarding some activity of a school 
program or the cost of schools are 
prima facie evidence of their isolation. 
Isolation is a deep-seated and diffi- 
cult problem for any institution to face. 
The techniques for its solution are still 
in the experimental stage. Education 
in the public schools finds itself in an 
anomalous situation facing new needs 
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community-wide in scope and involv- 
ing greater costs, while at the same time 
suffering from a lack of understanding 
and of support on the part of the peo- 
ple of their communities. Among these 
needs are the pressing needs for adult 
education. 


THREE BASIC NEEDS 
OF ADULTS 


Three needs of adults stand out as 
far-reaching and fundamental prob- 
lems of developing a democratic so- 
ciety in the present day. 


ADULT ADJUSTMENT 


The problem of finding oneself in 
the community is increasing in diffi- 
culty. When hard work and individual 
enterprise in a sparsely settled com- 
munity were a guarantee of financial 
success and of respect from one’s 
neighbors, the task was simple. Now, 
however, self-discovery is a matter, 
first, of finding a job which one can 
enjoy, which provides sufficient in- 
come to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual and those dependent on him, 
and which utilizes his best capacities. 
In addition, it involves the ability to 
operate successfully amid the multi- 
plicity of human relationships in a 
highly specialized world, to adapt to 
the constantly changing pattern of liv- 
ing, and to cope with the many other 
manifestations of the great complexity 
of modern life. 

The relatively sudden return of great 
numbers of men and women from the 
armed services and the simultaneous 
dislocation of a multitude of persons 
who had been employed in war pro- 


duction were acute manifestations of 
this problem. Some communities, aware 
of the problem, rallied their resources 
through a cooperative organization to 
bring the necessary help to these peo- 
ple.Other communities were baffled by 
it and had only a few agencies which, 
though unequipped and inadequate, 
rendered the best service they could. 
Still other communities have appar- 
ently been oblivious to the problem 
and wonder why the life of their com- 
munities is so badly upset in so many 
ways. This situation, however, differs 
only quantitatively (both in the num- 
bers that are involved and in the con- 
centration in a relatively short time) 
from that which exists in all urban com- 
munities and most rural communities 
constantly. The need for adjustment is 
a recurrent problem for a large pro- 
portion of adults. It is inherent in the 
character of present society. 

Modern civilization is unstable. The 
rapidity with which change takes place 
makes it so. As technological advance’ 
increases in momentum it makes its 
impact on human living at more points. 
The increase in the use of automatic 
machinery, which has now almost 
limitless possibilities, causes technolog- 
ical unemployment and makes voca- 
tional realignments necessary. The rise 
and fall of industries not only require 
changes in vocational patterns, but also 
necessitate shifts in population. War 
shipbuilding, especially on the Pacific 
coast, and the creation of a com- 
plete new city for workers in the 
atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, are but exaggerated ex- 
amples. The potentialities of the use 
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of atomic energy, which many tell us is 
nearer at hand than we think, will 
greatly intensify the conditions out of 
which all of these problems arise. 

The rise of the service occupations 
in recent years is a trend that will be 
accentuated in the future. These occu- 
pations require people superior to in- 
dustrial workers in skills, training, and 
ability to get along with people. 
Schools have not specialized in the pro- 
duction of flexible individuals, but 
flexibility is a prime requirement for 
adults who would get along in the 
world we have made. 

Communication is the heart of 
community, but modern communities, 
especially those which are urban, op- 
erate on the basis of a highly compli- 
cated system using all of the modern 
means. To get along one must be at 
home with the many forms and uses 
of communication. Illiteracy is a liabil- 
ity for a laborer who must be able to 
comprehend, as well as read, instruc- 
tions. 

Adjustment is a problem which few 
individuals can face by themselves. It 
involves too many things beyond one’s 
understanding and reach. There is a 
wide variety of factors involved of 
which most adults are unaware. Nor 
do they have access to services which 
they might use, even if they knew 
about them. The comparatively simple 
matter of finding a job requires a 
knowledge of where to look. This is 
complicated by the fact that employ- 
ers who have jobs to offer are in- 
terested in getting the jobs done and, 
consequently, are looking only for per- 
sons who have the necessary skills. 


They are not concerned with using 
the best capacities of the individual, or 
with the satisfactions which he will 
find in his work, or with fitting the 
individual personality into the situa- 
tion, or with the income he must have 
to support his dependents. 

Skilled counselors can help adults 
to solve their adjustment problems. 
They can lead them to consider the fac- 
tors that are important in making their 
decisions and forming their plans. They 
can put them in touch with whatever 
service agencies can give them the par- 
ticular help they need. 

If communities are to face this job 
they will have to build a single or- 
ganization through which all of the 
resources and agencies of the com- 
munity can be made available to help 
adults with their various specialized 
services. Counselors will channel these 
services to individual adults. 

Guidance can be a rich educational 
experience, but more than that, it leads 
to the discovery of needs for further 
education. The New York City Ad- 
justment Service, which operated ex- 
perimentally for adults during the de- 
pression, served approximately 20,000 
people, most of whom during the pro- 
cess recognized a need for additional 
education. It is quite possible that those 
communities which operate an adjust- 
ment service for adults will gain from 
the experience a new basis for planning 
a community adult education program. 


DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 


Democracy as an ideal is on the lips 
and, I believe, in the hearts of an over- 
whelming majority of the American 
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people. As a working principle of so- 
cial and political organization in 
American society it hovers between 
reality and farce. The difference lies 
not in the faith of our citizens but 
in their understanding. This is true 
to the extent that American people 
are ready and willing to sacrifice even 
their personal advantage and interests 
when they understand that democracy 
is at stake. There have been too many 
evidences of this through the years to 
warrant doubting it. 

The future of democracy in the 
world is at stake in America now. 
Nothing is more important than to 
make democracy work, to make it a 
reality for all people in all the spheres 
of their lives. This is essential not only 
for the preservation of the American 
way of life, but also for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the continuance of 
America’s leadership among the na- 
tions of the world. 

In the last analysis, however, the re- 
ality of democracy depends upon the 
understanding, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns of its citizens. There is no 
way of making a democracy out of 
people who are unable to behave like 
democratic citizens. Neither is it pos- 
sible to make citizens of one world 
out of those who do not first become 
good democratic citizens in their own 
communities where they are actually 
involved in the web of human rela- 
tionships and the direct responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

Understanding democracy involves 
a great many things, among them: the 
recognition, appreciation, and accept- 
ance of the values on which democracy 


is built; an interpretation in terms. of 
everyday life of the responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship; a knowledge 
of, and a concern for, the problems of 
cooperative community living; a clear 
definition of the issues in national af- 
fairs and the formation of intelligent 
opinions with respect to the issues; the 
transfer of democratic values to world 
affairs and the development of attitudes 
that will make one world possible. 

The trouble is not primarily motiva- 
tion, though there is need for more 
and better motivation. The difficulty 
rather seems to be in the discrepancy 
between intellectual assent and be- 
havior patterns, the inability of in- 
dividuals to exemplify democratic 
ideals in their daily actions. Yet people 
are responsive to interpretations which 
help them with this problem; witness 
the fact that the new Hobson novel 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, which is a 
realistic treatment of, and a vicarious 
experience in, the problems of anti- 
Semitism, is a current best seller. The 
tradition of individualism and com- 
petition is built deeply into the pat- 
terns of living of adults. Life in our 
times seems inimical to cooperation 
and cooperative processes although 
community life depends on co- 
operation. 

One of the foundation stones of 
democratic citizenship is respect for 
other people and their judgments and 
opinions. Another is the ability to ques- 
tion one’s own judgments and opinions 
and the willingness to admit that those 
who differ in their opinions and con- 
clusions may be right. The best way 
to develop these qualities is in real 
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situations in which the various opin- 
ions of individuals are brought out for 
common consideration and evaluation. 
Under capable leadership, discussion of 
real issues can be a rich educational ex- 
perience. Listening to speeches, or even 
careful study of important issues, is 
of relatively little value without the 
challenge of other ideas and points of 
view that can be very real when dis- 
cussion is a part of the experience. 

The validity of this part of educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship is in the 
reality of the first-hand experience, as 
must be all education for democratic 
citizenship, because democracy cannot 
be taught; it can be learned only 
through experience. So the rest of 
education toward this end comes by 
way of participation in the processes 
of democracy, which leads to the third 
problem. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Adults are frustrated not only in 
making the connection between the 
ideals of democracy and democratic 
behavior, but also, and this is the 
greater frustration, because they can- 
not do anything about the factors 
which affect their lives most. The 
forces, institutions, and controls which 
surround their lives are so powerful 
and so big that no individual can cope 
with them, and few individuals are 
related to groups or to organizations 
which can make a concerted attack on 
their problems. 

The increasing specialization of 
modern life has involved the organiza- 
tions of communities. Organizations 
are developed and maintained for spe- 
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cial purposes, and consequently their 
appeal is to special interests. This makes 
them exclusive. Participation is limited 
to those who share the interest on the 
basis of which the organization op- 
erates. While there are some people in 
all communities who, because of a va- 
riety of interests, are related to a num- 
ber of organizations, there are many 
people who have no organizational re- 
lationships apart from their families 
and their work. It is interests which 
are organized rather than people. This 
is important and inevitable, for it is 
the basis of the operation of communi- 
ties, but it is a far cry from the days 
of the New England town meeting 
when the people of the community 
were the organization of the commu- 
nity and were directly involved in the 
operation of the community. 

We need to supplement the already 
well-developed organization of our 
communities on the basis of specialized 
interests with an additional kind of or- 
ganization which will organize the peo- 
ple as people for participation in com- 
munity affairs. Through this kind of 
organization people will become a part 
of cooperative activity which can deal 
with the things that concern them and 
make things happen in accordance with 
their needs and desires. This type of 
organization is inclusive; it involves 
people as people, and in its operation 
it provides experience in democracy 
—the only effective way of learning 
the ways of democratic citizenship. 

Much was learned about this kind of 
organization during the war. It would 
be a calamity to lose out of our de- 
mocracy the most constructive con- 
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tributions which the war made. Not 
only did we see during these days the 
unloosing of great hidden resources of 
power in American life, but we saw 
in the process countless people lose 
their frustrations in the discovery that 
they were important in community 


life. 
WHERE THE SCHOOLS FIT IN 


These needs probe deep into com- 
munity life. They involve in their so- 
lution the whole of the community, 
and since they deal with basic educa- 
tional experience they must be a cen- 
tral concern of our public schools. 
Community problems cannot be solved 
without the schools any more than edu- 
cation can be carried on apart from 
the realities of community life. 

But there is another stake which 
public schools have in meeting these 
basic needs for adult education. It 
goes to the heart of the problems which 
the schools themselves face, the prob- 
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lems of community understanding and 
support. 

The recent studies and experiments 
in adaptability which have been car- 
ried on by Paul R. Mort and his as- 
sistants have shown two things of pro- 
found importance. The first is that one 
of the most significant factors in facili- 
tating the adaptation of public schools 
to meet the changing needs of their 
communities is understanding on the 
part of the people of the needs, the 
problems, and the possibilities of their 
schools. The second, learned through 
experiment, is that understanding can 
be grown at a rather rapid rate. 

These pressing needs for adult edu- 
cation provide a perfect situation, for 
when the public schools are working 
with people in a cooperative enterprise 
to build better communities, the peo- 
ple will inevitably come to under- 
stand, to believe in, and to be a part of 
schools on the way to attain their best 
potentialities. 
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Federal Aid for Education* 


ELBERT D. THOMAS 


DEMOCRATIC SENATOR, UTAH 


EDERAL aid for education needs no 

defense in this discussion. I shall 
not attempt to show that the necessity 
for such aid is with us; that the time 
for it has come in our constitutional 
and federal development; that aid on a 
nation-wide basis is essential in guaran- 
teeing an equal opportunity for the 
fundamentals of ordinary education to 
all of the people of America. This has 
already been discussed at length over 
the radio and has been given full pub- 
licity in our press, and statistics are 
easily available. 

One or two branches of educational 
thought in the nation reflect some sort 
of fear that the Federal Government 
may get too close to education in the 
states and the communities. In the 
thoughtful this fear has been com- 
pletely allayed, because no person ap- 
proaching the question of federal aid 
would attempt to overcome what has 
been one of the basic ideas of Ameri- 
can government, the local control of 
education. 

Based upon the great public school 
system, American education recognizes 
the place of the home, the church, and 

*An address delivered by Senator Thomas, 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, at Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, April 7, 1947, under 
the sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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private organizations in our educational 
setup. The endowed schools are too 
well established and are functioning too 
successfully for the benefit of America 
to justify an attempt to do anything 
but aid them in a better functioning of 
their contributions to American life. 
The church schools have found their 
place in the American system and are 
contributing to the evolution and de- 
velopment of their own objectives, as 
well as to the growth and develop- 
ment of American democracy. The 
home, too, through such agencies as 
the parent-teacher associations, and as 
a result of the thoroughly democratic 
manner in which teachers in our pub- 
lic schools are trained and selected, is 
contributing its share to the proper 
growth and development of our na- 
tion. The great problem—a funda- 
mental problem of democracy—is to 
preserve the individual that he may at- 
tain the maximum of potential enlarge- 
ment; always in theory and practice 
stressing the importance of maintain- 
ing the concept of the individual, that 
the welfare of the citizen shall be the 
reason for government; and at the 
same time developing the community 
so that it will exert the influence of so- 
ciety upon the individual and thus 
temper him so that his aims and activi- 
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ties shall be directed toward social 
helpfulness. Education’s task is to serve 
as the leaven that will preserve the in- 
dividual, yet mold him to a thoughtful- 
ness of his place as one among many— 
an individual with a social conscience. 
This is democracy’s mission. 

Was there ever a time of greater 
need? Observe world trends and see if 
those ideals and ideas which have made 
us a nation stand in danger. As a reader 
of history I count the American ex- 
periment definitely worth while. This 
land is one where many peoples and 
cultures mingle and from the con- 
tributions of all gain an enhanced ap- 
preciation of each. As one who has 
been made by America—one who is 
a product (or should I say, a victim?) 
of our American public school sys- 
tem—I count this land blessed and its 
ideals and ideas worthy of preservation. 
And in the preservation of those ideas 
and ideals I count our schools the 
greatest contributor. Can government 
ever have a greater function than to 
preserve itself? Education is the path 
democracy treads. Propaganda is the 
way of the dictator and dictatorships. 
And there is a vast difference. Shall the 
people learn the truth and be free to 
express it, expand it, and use it, or shall 
they be given just what is for their 
good? Thoughtful American citizens 
demand the first. He who would de- 
stroy democracy in America will pic- 
ture the second as attractive. Equality 
of early educational opportunity offers 
democracy’s greatest chance. 

Conditions are not perfect, but ideals 
controlling and governing education 
in America are more widely and uni- 
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versally accepted today than they ever 
were before. Educators are in reality a 
unit when it comes to these things. All 
recognize the place of the home, the 
place of the church, the place of the 
endowed private institution, and the 
place of the public school in our edu- 
cational scheme. There is actually no 
conflict. The great American govern- 
ment settled once and for all that it 
was possible even in the individual for 
many loyalties to exist without produc- 
ing an inconsistency. Thus, all con- 
tribute to the building of our nation. 
American citizenship has become so 
complex that we no longer divide our 
all into those things which are to be 
rendered unto Caesar and those which 
are to be rendered unto God. Ameri- 
can citizenship has reached the place 
that even in our constitutional sys- 
tem itself, the complexity of the citizen 
is recognized, for in the Fourteenth 
Amendment we laid down the principle 
that persons born in the United States, 
and under its jurisdiction, are citizens 
of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside. There are, you 
see, at least two political loyalties in 
each of us and there is no conflict. 
With the adoption of that principle of 
citizenship, there came a tremendous 
significance to our constitutional 
scheme and new America had its be- 
ginning with that theory. 

We fought our Civil War because 
men could not see that a person had a 
dual loyalty. For the first seventy-five 
years of our national development, 
concepts in regard to sovereignty con- 
trolled the thinking of all our states- 
men. The Constitution itself was a 
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symbol of sovereignty and so were the 
constitutions of each individual state, 
and therein came the clash. “Sover- 
eignty is indivisible,” said Daniel Web- 
ster. “Sovereignty is surely indivisible,” 
said Calhoun. ‘ ‘Sovereignty must there- 
fore rest in the nation,” said Webster. 

“Sovereignty must therefore rest in 
the state,” said Calhoun. And then we 
fought. 

A clearer light dawned, and wiser 
heads, after the shedding of our 
brothers’ blood, realized that we were 
fighting over two principles that could 
be easily reconciled, and we learned 
that our federal system could be pre- 
served through the creation of a dual 
citizenship without loss to either the 
state or the nation, but with benefit to 
them both. 

Let us trace our constitutional de- 
velopment and thereby not only em- 
phasize the need but even justify in our 
constitutional scheme the desirability 
of a step which we will be taking when 
federal aid becomes an accomplished 
fact. This seems necessary to do be- 
cause the thoughtless among the critics 
of federal aid for education assert that 
federal aid is contrary to our states’ 
rights theory—that federal aid means 
federal control. And some even go so 
far as to call the whole idea unconstitu- 
tional. 

Various thinkers approach our con- 
stitutional development in different 
ways. I like to do it in this way: The 
Constitution came into being the mo- 
ment that various men throughout our 
Thirteen Colonies recognized the fact 
that there were some things which 
were of common concern to all of the 
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Colonies. It was that thought which | 
made us a nation. In April, 1775 We | 
had Lexington and Concord; in May | 
we had the meeting of the Second | 
Continental Congress; in June we had 
Bunker Hill; in July we had Washing- 
ton taking command of the Army of | 
the United States at Cambridge. Those 
four steps are history. Their signifi- 
cance is the thing which I would 





stress now. Lexington and Concord 
were Massachusetts incidents. The 
meeting of the Second Continental 
Congress was a reaffirmation of the fact 
on the part of the leaders in all of the 
Colonies that there were elements in 
the various local conflicts that were 
of common concern. Bunker Hill was, 
therefore, the first fight after the dis- 


covery of this concept. By that fight | 


the de facto government of the United 
States came into existence, and the fol- 
lowing month Washington ratified that 
concept by accepting the command of 
the Army of the United States. The 
Declaration of Independence the fol- 
lowing July turned the de facto United 
States government into a de jure gov- 
ernment, and the American nation was 
born. As the nation grew, these funda- 
mental concepts were embodied in the 
Articles of Confederation and the Con- 
stitution. This gave us a federal sys- 
tem creating one out of many but 
based upon the theory that each state 
should take care of its local affairs, but 
the nation should take care of those 
affairs which were of common con- 
cern to all. And our federal system 
based upon this simple concept ac- 
tually existed before our Constitution 
and was the mother of it, not its child 
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as so many seemed to think. Today this 
distinction is not essential; both mother 
and child are fused in the dim past. 

In the beginning a national citizen- 

ship was not thought of. The Constitu- 
tion remained a symbol of sovereignty, 
thought of as a more or less static 
affair. Then it evolved into a living or- 
ganism, much as a result of changing 
concepts in the world and as a result 
of judicial review and Marshall’s great 
reasoning in expounding the doctrines 
of a Constitution that was established 
to endure through the ages. Then came 
the Civil War, and with it the concept 
of a dual citizenship. Today the Con- 
stitution is no mere symbol of sover- 
eignty, no mere embodiment of a 
living organism; it has become in very 
deed the companion of the Ameri- 
can people in the accomplishment of 
their objectives. Thus, it is not only 
the word and the letter of the law, 
but its living spirit. 

Now let us consider the growth of 
some of our national educational habits 
as they have evolved in relation to our 
constitutional development. Federal aid 
for education is not new. That which 
has been done has in no sense harmed 
the local control or marred our Con- 
stitution’s spirit, and that which is 
about to be done must in no sense 
harm the local control or mar our Con- 
stitution’s cherished principles. 

It was in Buchanan’s administration, 
I believe, that the first bill to create the 
land-grant colleges was introduced. 
Our country had j grown politically and 
economically; the movement to the 
West carried the ideals of the Ameri- 
can educational system, but not the fa- 
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cilities for its preservation. My own 
state and territory reflect the theory 
very well, for the second act of our 
territorial legislature created one of 
the first universities to be established 
west of the Mississippi and one of the 
earliest to inaugurate coeducation. 
After the bill creating the land-grant 
colleges passed Congress, President 
Buchanan vetoed it on the score that 
there was no provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for federal 
aid for education. But President Lin- 
coln, faced with the necessities grow- 
ing out of or incident to the Civil War, 
found a sanction in our Constitution, 
signed the bill, and our land-grant in- 
stitutions became a fact. Probably this 
move of Lincoln’s has meant more to 
the growth and development of Ameri- 
can democracy than any other single 
act. When one considers what has been 
accomplished in research alone by the 
great institutions which have evolved 
from this simple act of Lincoln’s, sanc- 
tioned undoubtedly as consistent with 
the national defense provision of the 
Constitution, one realizes its impor- 
tance not only to our country but to 
the whole world. Yet if we had re- 
mained strict constructionists in con- 
stitutional theory, if we had conceived 
our Constitution as a mere symbol of 
sovereignty and the division of rights 
merely between the state and the na- 
tion, we could not have taken this 
great step. But analysis reveals that 
what was taking place was merely the 
same as that which took place when 
our nation came into existence. Lin- 
coln discovered one more thing which 
had been conceived of as being of 
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merely local concern actually to be 
something of national concern. Pause 
long enough to consider, if you will, 
the retarded growth of our country 
had Lincoln persisted in maintaining 
Buchanan’s constitutional outlook! 

That also is the story of the build- 
ing of our railroads. That also is the 
story of the evolution of federal relief 
and federal aid for the distressed. We 
must remember that during the ex- 
tremely hard times of Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, when the farms through- 
out the Mississippi Valley were so dry 
and desolate that even seed crops were 
not preserved, a bill was introduced 
into Congress to provide for federal 
aid to farmers, but Cleveland, as a 
strict constructionist, vetoed that bill 
on the theory that the Government of 
the United States was set up to be sup- 
ported by the people and not to sup- 
port the people of the United States. 
But with the growth of the need for 
relief and the development of the co- 
operative activities between the state 
and the nation has come, of course, 
the necessary change. Yet who today 
would call Buchanan or Cleveland il- 
logical? Constitutional development is 
not always a matter of logic; at times it 
is a matter of necessity. 

It is in keeping with the necessities 
of the times that we turn to federal 
aid for education. It is in keeping with 
this evolving theory of cooperation 
between the state and the nation that 
we today justify that aid. It is in keep- 
ing with the growth and development 
and the meaning of American citizen- 
ship and the relation of that citizen- 
ship to the theory that education is 
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basic in American democracy that we | 
extend now the cooperative spirit and 
justify federal aid on the score that all 
persons born in the United States shall 
have an equal opportunity to attain the 
fundamentals of education. 

A society based upon a well-trained 
citizenry is still America’s best dream, 
It should be the world’s dream. There 
can be no peace until there is some con- 
tentment, until living standards are 
such that men and women can pro- 
duce not only enough to live on, buta 


surplus to keep that living bigger, bet- 





ter, and more complete. 

For the first time, a nation attempt- 
ing to express its gratitude to those 
who have served it well, by offering 
educational advantages to the individ- 
uals who have come out of that service, 
has placed the philosophy of educa- 
tion where it should be. The soldier 
education bill is not a bill primarily 
for the benefit of the soldier boys 
and girls. It is for the benefit of the 
nation and the American people. Re- 
alizing what happened to France and 
England as a result of World War I— 
the loss of a whole generation of lead- 
ership—the American Government 
was determined that a generation of 
leadership should not be lost in this 
country as a result of World War IL. 
The soldier education act is based upon 
that theory. Build us a better nation is 
its slogan. No one knows that better 
than I do, because I wrote that theory 
into the bill. 

American democracy, resting upon 
the theory of a trained citizenry, a 
citizenry growing into more complex 
activities as times goes on, conscious of 
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the worth of that American democracy 
both to itself and to the world, marches 
on with the growth and development 
of our Constitution. Thus, federal aid, 
viewed as a cooperative activity—co- 
operative on the part of the state and 
the nation; cooperative on the part of 
the state, the nation, and the citizen; 
cooperative in the development of our 
constitutional scheme in harmony with 
Marshall’s great idea that the Con- 
stitution was set up to endure through 
the ages, and in harmony, too, with 
our present-day enlightened concept 
of that Constitution as the companion 
of the people in the accomplishment 
of their objectives—I repeat, federal 
aid for education viewed in this sense 
finds its place and keeps its place in 
the development of American democ- 
racy. Going even farther, it is a base 
upon which that democracy rests. Both 
reason and purpose underlie American 
democracy; both reason and purpose 
will preserve it; but it is only through 
trained minds and trained persons that 
reason and purpose, and therefore de- 
mocracy, can be maintained. 

For the past twenty years attempts 
have been made to get Congress to au- 
thorize federal aid for education. Fif- 
teen bills calling for federal aid to as- 
sist the states in financing elementary 
and secondary schools have been in- 
troduced in the Eightieth Congress, 
four in the Senate and eleven in the 
House. 

On July 3, 1946 the Senate passed by 
a vote of 48 to 18, S. 1850, of which 
I was one of the sponsors. This bill 
provided for the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation. The 
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Seventy-ninth Congress adjourned 
without passing it. 

In his message to Congress last year, 
President Truman stressed the impor- 
tance of legislation for federal aid for 
education. Congressional action in this 
matter has been urged by spokesmen 
for government, education, labor, the 
clergy, agriculture, medicine, and sci- 
ence. Studies by subcommittees of the 
Military Affairs Committee and the 
Commerce Committee have proved be- 
yond doubt that a program of federal 
aid is imperative. I believe it is neces- 
sary to the public health, the public 
welfare, scientific education, a4 the 
nation’s defense. Research in the nat- 
ural sciences, largely dependent upon 
universities, has been made possible 
by traditional private endowments and 
state appropriations. The evidence is 
that heavy taxes have removed pri- 
vate funds and that state appropria- 
tions cannot meet the need. 

These are the factors behind the 
growing sentiment for federal support 
of science. We have worked diligently 
to avert any possibility of affecting the 
freedom of science through federal 
control. The proposals would nurture 
the flowering of basic knowledge, not 
constrict it. 

On March 26, 1947, a compromise 
was worked out between my bill 
S. 525, which is the same as S. 1850, 
and S.526 introduced by Senator 
Smith, for himself, Mr. Cordon, Mr. 
Revercomb, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. Mag- 
nuson, and Mr. Fulbright, which pro- 
vides for “(a bill to create a National 
Science Foundation), bearing a title, 
‘A bill to promote the progress of 
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science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the 
national defense; and for other pur- 
poses.’ ” 

Quoting Sesther from the Commit- 
tee Report of March 26, “The Com- 
mittee finds that Federal support of 
scientific research, including provision 
for scholarships and fellowships for 
study in science, is essential to the 
preservation of the national health, 
prosperity, and security of the Nation 
and to the full development of our 
scientific resources. 

“The recommendations of this com- 
mittee for the creation of a National 
Science Foundation are substantiated 
by the testimony of over 150 witnesses 
heard in both Houses of Congress 
during the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth 
sessions. The testimony of these out- 
standing scientists, educators, public 
officials, and representatives of labor, 
industry, and the clergy is, with one 
exception, unanimous as to the need 
for a National Science Foundation.” 

The bills authorizing federal aid to 
assist the states in financing elementary 
and secondary schools which in all 
probability will receive the closest at- 
tention in the Senate hearings are 
S. 472 and S. 199. S. 472 is a bipartisan 
sponsored bill introduced by Senator 
Taft, for himself and Senators Smith, 
Cooper, Tobey, Thomas of Utah, Hill, 
Ellender, and Chavez. This bill au- 
thorizes grants-in-aid to the states for 
public schools only. S. 199 was intro- 
duced by Senator Aiken of Vermont, 
who is chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee. S. 199 proposes federal aid 
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for both public and non-public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

In its provisions S. 472 is the same as 
S. 181, which Senator Hill and I in- 
troduced in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and which was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, June 13, 
1946. Eleven of the thirteen members 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to which S. 472 is 
referred, were members of the com- 
mittee that reported S. 181. S. 472, first, 
absolutely prohibits federal control of 
education; second, authorizes federal 
funds in direct proportion to need and 
effort and in indirect proportion to 
the financial ability of the states to 
support schools; third, establishes a 
minimum foundation school oppor- 
tunity in the nation through public 
elementary and_ public secondary 
schools; fourth, protects the educa- 
tional welfare of minority racial 
groups; and fifth, limits the use of 
federal funds to such schools as the 
states make eligible for state support. 

The 1945 hearings on S. 181 de- 
veloped very little opposition to fed- 
eral aid to public schools. Opposition 
was evidenced toward federal assist- 
ance to private and parochial schools. 

Support for S. 472 is headed by the 
National Education Association, joined 
by such national organizations as The 
American Legion, The Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, The Association of Childhood 
Education, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 
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The Teacher Crisis and Teacher Education 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, DIVISION OF 
ADMINISTRATION AND GUIDANCE 


HE current teacher crisis, high- 

lighted as it has been by the fore- 
boding appearance of teacher strikes, is 
handwriting on the wall with a message 
for teacher education schools. Written 
there, on the one hand, are the familiar 
facts of short-sighted salary schedules, 
desertion of the profession by hundreds 
of thousands of its members in the 
past five years, alarmingly low enroll- 
ments in teachers colleges, and the un- 
precedented appearance of teacher 
strikes. On the other hand, there is the 
widespread publicity given to the crisis, 
the encouraging trends in salaries and 
educational financing generally, the in- 
creased birth rate, the signs of drasti- 
cally expanding demand for education 
particularly at the college level, and 
the possible effect upon the attractive- 
ness of teaching positions should there 
be an economic recession in our coun- 
try. 

Interpretations of the message are 
sound, as far as they go. They predict 
a five- to ten-year shortage; they stress 
the necessity for attractive professional 
salaries, for efforts to bolster the pro- 
fessional status of teachers. But what 
do the strikes portend? Adopting a 
hush-hush attitude will not solve the 
problem. Burying one’s head in the 
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sand does not bring security. What is 
the portent of it all for teacher educa- 
tion? 

It is far from risky to predict that 
the low point of the cycle of teachers’ 
fortunes has been reached and that 
teachers colleges are due for a sub- 
stantially increased demand for their 
services. Regardless of how soon and 
how fast the upswing may come, now 
is a strategic time for educators to con- 
sider carefully the reasons for the crisis 
and to learn from them what can be 
done to improve the teacher education 
process. 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF 
UNREST? 


One fruitful source of insight into 
the straits of the teaching profession 
is to be found in studies of why men 
strike; in particular, why teachers are 
striking. There is an uncanny degree 
of agreement among such investiga- 
tions. In the labor-management field, 
the findings of Drucker,’ Bakke,* and 


1Peter F. Drucker, 
Harpers, November, 1946. 

2E. Wight Bakke, Mutual Survival, the Goal 
of Unions and Management. Labor and Man- 
agement Center, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., 1946. 


“Why Men Strike.” 
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Zellerbach,* to cite just a few, identify 
such factors as (1) lack of under- 
standing by each group of the job of 
the other, (2) poor or nonexistent 
channels of communication, (3) mana- 
gerial or administrative ineptitude and 
unfairness (or the appearance of un- 
fairness), (4) failure to recognize that 
employees are people, that they should 
share as citizens in policy formation, 
( 5) failure to deal promptly with 
grievances, especially with the prob- 
lems of monotony, advancement, se- 
curity, and wages. 

It is significant that the tentative 
findings of a doctoral student‘ at 
Teachers College who is making a case 
study of school systems where strikes 
have occurred are in close agreement 
with those listed above. 

Ic is also argued by some that as the 
average level of training of teachers 
advances (and it has been advancing 
except for the recent setback occa- 
sioned by the war and related condi- 
tions), teachers will become increas- 
ingly restive under the traditional pat- 
tern of corporation control, autocratic 
administration, and anachronistic per- 
sonnel policies.® 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Despite the temptation toward ex- 
cess nurtured by a time of crisis no 


8 J. D. Zellerbach, “What Does Labor Really 
Want?” American Magazine, May, 1947. 

4James Redmond, Assistant in School Ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

‘Daniel R. Davies, “Needed Emphasis in 
School Administration.” The Phi Delta Kappan, 
April, 1947, p. 355. “Norwalk Sets a Pre- 
cedent.” Teachers College Record, December, 


1946. 
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sweeping condemnation of present 
teacher training practice is intended, 
On the contrary, many aspects of pro- 
fessional educational training are 
soundly conceived. Remarkable ad- 
vances have been made in the past half 
century. The gist of this argument is 
that several important modifications in 
the teacher education process are due 
if the causes of teacher unrest listed 
above are to be eliminated even in part. 

In the first place, a broader concept 
of the content of teacher education is 
needed. Too great reliance is placed 
upon what can be absorbed from 
books, lectures, and paper-writing. Im- 
portant as such learnings are, they tend 
to remain in the realm of verbalization. 
Should not content include profi- 
ciency in action? If it did, embryo 
teachers would be able to experience 
first hand the glories and difficulties of 
cooperative, democratic action. They 
would learn how students and teachers 
can share in policy making, how chan- 
nels of communication are maintained, 
what the problems of other groups are. 
A teachers college can be a laboratory 
in which future teachers may learn 
by doing. To the objection that such 
procedures take time and that profes- 
sional schools have an obligation to 
equip their students with a vast amount 
of factual material and philosophical 
guides, the answer is easy. What good 
are the facts and philosophical ¢ guides 
if they do not carry over into enlight- 
ened if we train children in 
autocratically administered schools, if 
high caliber individuals find the condi- 
5 What is 


needed is a realistic conception of the 


action, 


tions of teaching irksome? 
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content of the teacher education 
process. 

In the second place, teachers-in- 
training should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the purposes and func- 
tions, strengths and weaknesses, of 

rofessional associations. There seems 
little doubt that teachers’ associations 
or unions (call them what you will) 
are here to stay and are increasing in 
power and prestige. Here, again, study- 
ing about should be supplemented with 
experiencing. A locally formed asso- 
ciation, preferably affiliated with some 
national group, is desirable, especially 
on the undergraduate level. The prime 
goal of this experience should be the 
working out of a partnership between 
the teachers, administration, and other 
interested groups, rather than allowing 
teachers’ associations and unions to de- 
velop as antibodies to administration 
and the board of education, with all the 
conflict which that implies. (It is un- 
derstood, of course, that the realization 
of this ideal will require a change of 
understanding on the part of many 
boards of education.) At present com- 
paratively little attention is being paid 
to this important aspect of professional 
education. It is no secret that a prime 
source of concern among some top 
educational leaders is the weakness of 
local teachers’ associations—the lack 
of teacher understanding of their pur- 
poses and functions. 

Third, potential teachers must get 
a healthy conception of their public 
relations function. If, as Mort’s studies 
show, one of the two most important 
determiners of community support of 
schools is the level of community un- 
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derstanding of what good schools can 
do, it follows that teachers must learn 
how to find out what people think of 
their schools and then how to act in 
the light of that information. Even by 
this means alone the profession can 
improve its status economically and 
socially. 

That the professional status of teach- 
ers is low scarcely needs documenta- 
tion. But I am reminded of an experi- 
ence I had while I was teaching in a 
Pennsylvania high school. Mary Louise 
came into my room one afternoon to 
interview me for the school paper. She 
explained that she was writing an ar- 
ticle to feature the secret ambitions of 
the teachers—what they really wanted 
to do instead of teaching. The inter- 
view went something like this: 

“ .. and now, Mr. Davies, what 
do you really want to do?” 

“IT want to teach, Mary Louise.” 

Thinking that she hadn’t made her 
point clear, she said, “I know, but you 
must have some secret desire to be a 
writer, or a businessman, or a lawyer, 
or something else. What is it that you’d 
like to do if you were given your 
choice right now of all the jobs in the 
world?” 

Patiently I answered, 
teach, Mary Louise.” 

She shook her head impatiently, her 
eyes flashed, and stamping her foot 
on the floor, she exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. 
Davies, you make me tired! Don’t you 
have any ambition?” 

If that represents the prevailing esti- 
mate of the importance of teaching, 
it should be fairly obvious that some 
public relations work is needed. Doing 


“IT want to 
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a good job in the classroom, the best 
possible, is essential; but it is not 
enough. Teachers can also be a power 
for good in the community. Striking, 
or any similar show of force, is a primi- 
tive and relatively ineffective means 
of attaining that end. Teacher-training 
institutions have a responsibility of im- 
mediate urgency to develop compe- 
tence in their students for a healthy 
program of public relations. 

Fourth, teachers colleges must re- 
examine their training programs for 
administrators. Leaders in our schools 
must be more than pushers of buttons, 
manipulators of budgets and schedules, 
givers of orders—devotees of what El- 
ton Mayo of Harvard calls the “rabble 
hypothesis,” according to which work- 
ers cannot be expected to be interested 
in much more than starting time, quit- 
ting time, and payday. As teaching in- 
creases in professional stature, as school 
employees of all sorts improve in train- 
ing and competence, a new kind of 
leadership is called for. It will stress 
cooperative group action, direction by 
mutual consent, sensitivity to the hu- 
man relations aspect of the task—the 
groundwork for which can be laid in 
cooperatively structured teachers col- 
leges and in related internship service. 

Administrative training must recog- 
nize, too, that there are followers as 
well as leaders, and that intelligent, co- 
operative followership requires under- 
standing by the followers of what the 
leaders are trying to do. Mutual under- 
standing of the problems of teachers 
and administrators demands that teach- 
ers shall have some administrative train- 


ing. 
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According teachers full considera- 
tion as individuals will require a new 
attention to personnel policies; for ex- 
ample, techniques for the cooperative 
discovery and prompt handling of 
grievances. Monotony in a job can be 
met by developing policies for trans- 
fers within the system and outside the 
system, and by arranging for sabbati- 
cals, Provision for promotions within 
the teaching profession is sorely 
needed. Attractive salary schedules and 
ranks such as apprentice, regular, and 
master teacher can be instituted which 
will encourage able people to remain 
as teachers, rather than to look upon 
administrative posts as the only line 
of promotion. 

The task of the administrator be- 
comes more difficult in a cooperatively 
run school system. He cannot hide be- 
hind a shell of austerity and authority. 
Teacher-training colleges must lead in 
preparing men for this job of new em- 
phases. 

A related aspect of the problem is 
the fact that real teacher education 
will require money—much more than 
is currently being spent. Professors’ 
salaries in all but a few colleges are 
ridiculously low. The too common pat- 
tern puts assistant professors in the 
middle $2000 bracket, and full profes- 
sors with many years of experience, in 
the middle $3000 bracket. Such sala- 
ries reflect too painfully an apparent 
opinion on the part of those who hold 
the purse strings that is in accord with 
the modified Shavian quip, “Those 
who can, do. Those who can’t, teach. 
And those who can’t teach, teach 
teachers.” 
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Where the money will come from 
for higher salaries, adequate buildings, 
necessary equipment, and small classes 
is still an open question. In the mean- 
time, teachers colleges struggle with 
the dilemma of how to do a better 
job with inadequate means so that they 
may win popular approval so that they 
may obtain increased financial sup- 
port. 


CONCLUSION 


The professionalization of teaching 
cannot be achieved harmoniously by 
mere adjustment of breakdowns here 
and there under crisis conditions. More 
is needed than a few patches on the 
pants. The symptoms of unrest must 
be studied and an attempt made to 
launch a fundamental attack on the 
problem through a comprehensive 
theory of school control stressing the 
responsibilities and rights of the var- 
ious groups represented. Boards of 
education, administrators, teachers, 
non-professional employees, and citi- 
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zens must be united in a pattern of 
cooperative action. Unless this is done 
we may see the emergence of power- 
ful teachers’ unions as vested interests 
arrayed against school boards and ad- 
ministration in a situation similar to 
that found in industry. There is the 
danger of antagonistic dual control; 
there is the danger that we shall see 
educators align themselves in contend- 
ing groups across a bargaining table. 
The seeds of such a situation are now 
germinating. It is a moot question 
whether that is the path to real pro- 
fessional status. 

There is a challenge in the present 
crisis for educators to lead in formulat- 
ing a new pattern for cooperative ac- 
tion rather than imitating the example 
of industrial strife. Is it too much to 
expect such creativity from a group 
representing a high level of educational 
competence? Is it too much to hope 
that teacher education institutions can 
lead the way in establishing the desired 
pattern? 
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Nutrition Education—A Challenge 
to Educators 


CLARA MAE TAYLOR 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NUTRITION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


He happiness, freedom from 


want, and permanent peace for 
all mankind—these are the goals we 
are striving for. That good nutrition 
plays a vital role in attaining them 
there is little doubt. This is clearly 
exemplified by the actions of national 
and international groups. For example, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, defining 
its functions, stated clearly its respon- 
sibility for the promotion of national 
and international action with respect 
to the improvement of education and 
administration relating to nutrition. 
In May, 1941, President Roosevelt 
called a national conference’ of spe- 
cialists in the various phases of nutri- 
tion to decide on methods of bringing 
basic nutrition facts to the attention of 
the general public. War was imminent 
and this was an emergency measure to 
strengthen our first line of defense— 
our manpower. State, county, and city 
nutrition committees organized to meet 
an emergency are still active because 
now, more than ever before, we are 
aware of the need of nutrition educa- 
tion. 
1 Proceedings of the National Conference for 


Defense. May 26, 27, 28, 1941. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


In an attempt to improve the dis- 
tribution of food and bring about free- 
dom from want, an international con- 
ference* was called by President 
Roosevelt in 1943. Representatives 
from forty-four countries met at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, while the war was 
still at its height, to discuss interna- 
tional policies related to nutrition in 
the postwar world. 

The first conference*® of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, whose 
prime objective is to raise the nutri- 
tional status of people throughout the 
world, was held in Quebec in 1945. 
It is a significant fact that this was 
the first of the United Nations organ- 
izations to be formed at the close of 
the war. 

At the second conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
Copenhagen in 1946, the following 
statement regarding nutrition educa- 
tion was made: “The lead in the study 
and attack on nutrition problems in 


2 United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, Hot Springs, Virginia, May 18 
to June 3, 1943. Final Act and Section Reports. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1943. 7 

3 The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Quebec City, Canada, October 
16, 1945. Nutrition Reviews, Vol. 4, p. 8, 1946. 
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different parts of the world must be 
taken by a ‘core’ of specialized nutri- 
tion experts trained in universities or 
other scientific institutions. To acceler- 
ate progress, a systematic instruction in 
the theoretical and practical aspects 
of food and nutrition must be given to 
administrators, agricultural experts, 
food technologists, teachers, nurses, 
and social workers, ... and _ those 
concerned with higher education 
should accord nutrition a place in their 
curricula in keeping with its impor- 
tance.” * 

The late Professor Mary Swartz 
Rose, a pioneer in nutrition education 
with vision far beyond her time, again 
and again asked this challenging ques- 
tion: “Has nutrition found its rightful 
place in education?” and her answer 
was, “No, not yet; and it will not until 
every child, boy or girl, before leav- 
ing the elementary school has learned 
what the essentials of good nutrition 
are, has been helped to acquire some 
safeguarding habits, such as drinking 
milk and eating at regular times, and 
has acquired respect for what food can 
do for health.” 

Two decades have elapsed since this 
challenging question, “Has nutrition 
found its rightful place in education?” 
was first asked and the answer is still, 
“No, not yet.” This does not mean 
that no progress in nutrition educa- 
tion has been made. We cannot permit 
ourselves such pessimism in light of the 
rapid advancement in the science of 

4Food and Agriculture Organization In- 
formation Bulletin, 1, No. 6, October 4, 1946. 


5 Mary Swartz Rose, “Has Nutrition Found 
Its Rightful Place in Education?” New York 


State Education, June, 1926, p. 651. 


nutrition and the good work that has 
already been done in many schools and 
communities. Is it because the cur- 
riculum is already overcrowded? This 
we would not like to admit, in view of 
the accumulated evidence showing 
that nutrition strikes deep at the roots 
of our educational and socio-economic 
systems. Is it because the scientists in 
nutrition have been so absorbed in 
keeping abreast of the research in the 
field that they have not paused long 
enough to see how this newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition can be made to func- 
tion in the daily lives of our school 
children? We must remember that nu- 
trition is a new science in comparison 
with biology, chemistry, and physics 
and it has not been possible as yet to 
develop the best methods and tech- 
nics for effective teaching. Probably 
all of these factors and still others play 
a role in nutrition’s not having found 
“Gts rightful place in education.” At 
this point it might be well to examine 
some of the evidence which has been 
accumulating and which has influ- 
enced the leaders responsible for set- 
ting international policies on nutrition. 


NEED FOR NUTRITION 
EDUCATION 


Many national nutrition surveys 
conducted before the war and re- 
ported by the League of Nations® 
called attention to the fact that great 
masses of our population throughout 
the world were underfed. This was 
particularly true in the East, and in 


6 Nutrition. Final Report of the Mixed Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on The Rela- 
tion of Nutrition to Health, Agriculture, and 
Economic Policy. Geneva 1937. 
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Asia approximately 75 per cent of the 
1150 million inhabitants consumed diets 
far below the standard for health. 
Among India’s 400 millions, deficiency 
diseases were often found to be the 
commonest causes of blindness, high 
infant mortality rate, and osteomalacia 
leading to extreme crippling in many 
cases. Similar conditions were found 
in China and Africa. In Central and 
South America, and in Mexico high in- 
fant mortality rates and tuberculosis 
attest the prevalence of widespread 
malnutrition. To be sure, many social 
and economic factors as well as nutri- 
tion contribute to this condition, but 
nutrition education can do a great deal 
toward improving the standard of 
living. 

In the United States, nation-wide 
family dietary studies made in 1936 
and followed by other dietary surveys 
in many different sections of the coun- 
try during the intervening years up 
to the present time show that a con- 
siderable proportion of our population 
suffer from some form of malnutrition. 
Although the adequacy of diets in 
these various studies tends to vary 
roughly with income level, wide varia- 
tions are found in the quality of foods 
selected in the same income group, a 
situation which again calls attention to 
the need for nutrition education. 

The fact that one third of the re- 
cruits examined for military service 
in the United States were rejected and 
that the highest proportion of those re- 


jected came from the inadequately fed © 


regions is further evidence of the dam- 
age malnutrition can do. In spite of the 
abundance of available food, if the 
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standard of living in our country is 
judged by the following criteria: (1) 
infant mortality rate, (2) expectancy 
of life span, (3) freedom from diseases 
such as tuberculosis, then the United 
States would not be among the top- 
ranking countries in the world, accord- 
ing to reports published by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization.’ Even 
though there is plenty of food it is not 
well distributed, and there are man 

areas where poor health conditions 
focus our attention on inadequate diets. 
Malnutrition and its attendant evils 
could be minimized if we could dis- 
cover how to make our present scien- 
tific knowledge function in the home, 
the school, and the community through 
improved methods of teaching. 


MALNUTRITION IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


Whenever the choice of food is such 
that essential nutrients are not sup- 
plied in adequate amounts, malnutri- 
tion in some degree may be found, We 
are more conscious now of differences 
between a state of abundant health 
and that of mere freedom from disease. 
Many subclinical symptoms may be 
found in individuals who are able to 
work but not up to maximum effi- 
ciency, and these have been shown 
in many instances to be related to diet. 
While malnutrition may occur more 
frequently among children in low in- 
come groups, those in the higher in- 
come brackets do not escape if food 
habits are consistently poor. Expectant 


7 Frank L. McDougall. “Food and the Inter- 
national Situation,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. Vol. 38, p. 392, 1946. 
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mothers and young children have been 
recognized as particularly vulnerable 
groups, and their needs should always 
be given first consideration. 

Such symptoms of malnutrition as 
retarded growth, listlessness, pallor, 
dark circles under the eyes, dry hair, 
acne, inflamed eyelids with or without 
encrustation, eyes sensitive to light, 
fissures at the corners of the mouth, 
malocclusion of teeth, and spongy 
gums, can all be easily recognized by 
the classroom teacher. A lowered re- 
sistance to infections and frequent 
colds, both of which cause absences 
from school, may be further evidence 
of malnutrition. The school doctor, 
dentist, nurse, and nutritionist will 
recognize in schoo] children still other 
symptoms of malnutrition needing at- 
tention. 

Although the evidence may not be 
so direct regarding the influence of 
diet on mental activity, where mental 
response has been observed, a number 
of studies point to the same general 
conclusions, namely, that i improvement 
in the quality of the diet is followed 
by an improvement in mental and phys- 
ical growth, alertness, and physical 
well-being. In a recent publication Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Sherman* makes the 
following statement: “No matter how 
predominantly mental one’s work may 
be, the ability to carry it through effec- 
tively depends much uvon the stamina 
of the organism and its internal en- 
vironment as affected by the food. 
There is much reason to believe and 
no reason to doubt that the same food 


8 Henry C. Sherman, Food and Health, p. 218. 
New Edition. The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
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adjustments that so clearly improve the 
biological value of the ordinary Ameri- 
can dietary will make for increased 
efficiency of brain work as well.” 


THE GREATEST EXPERIMENT 
IN HUMAN NUTRITION 


The practical application of our 
knowledge of food and nutrition was 
tested more effectively by the United 
Kingdom during World War II than 
by any other one nation. The survival 
of the British people, who bore the 
brunt of enemy attacks over a long 
period, depended upon the mainte- 
nance of their health and stamina. At 
the beginning of the war a committee 
of scientists acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the War Cabinet set up a 
national food policy based on all avail- 
able information on food production, 
distribution, and human requirements 
for nutrients. This policy aiming to 
provide every individual with the diet 
he needed for health and work was 
rigidly carried out by the government 
throughout the war. This meant that 
the British people were better fed dur- 
ing this period of great emergency 
than ever before, while other environ- 
mental conditions deteriorated. The re- 
sults are summed up by Dr. H. E. 
Magee,’ Consultant in ‘Nutrition to 
the (British) Ministry of Health, as 
follows: “The wartime food policy 
was the first large-scale application of 
the science of nutrition to the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom. A diet 

®Frank G. Boudreau, “The Importance of 
Scientific Advances in Nutrition.” The Science 
of Nutrition, November, 1946, p. 22. The Nutri- 


tion Foundation, Chrysler Building, New York 
17,N.Y 
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more than ever before in conformity 
with physiological requirements be- 
came available to everyone, irrespec- 
tive of income. Other environmental 
factors which might influence the pub- 
lic health had, on the whole, deterio- 
rated under the stress of war. The pub- 
lic health, so far from deteriorating, 
was maintained and even in many re- 
spects improved. Rates of infantile and 
neonatal mortality, and the still-birth 
rate reached the lowest levels ever. 
The incidence of anemia declined, the 
growth-rate and the condition of the 
teeth of school children were im- 
proved, and the general state of nutri- 
tion of the population as a whole was 
up to or above prewar standards. We 
are therefore entitled to conclude that 
the new knowledge of nutrition can 
be applied to communities with the ex- 
pectation that concrete benefit to their 
state of well-being will result.” 


SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Convincing as these reports are, we 
all know that the greatest task of all, 
that of getting people to practice vol- 
untarily the principles of nutrition in 
their everyday lives, still remains to 
be solved. Malnutrition strikes rich and 
poor alike wherever bad food habits 
exist. Right attitudes toward food must 
be established and the psychological 
factors involved fully appreciated if 
food habits are to be improved. 

Over a period of years nutrition edu- 
cation programs have been underway 
in a few areas but their effectiveness 
has been curtailed because of (1) the 
need for trained leaders to guide and 
direct the program, (2) the need for 


facts (now available), 
for satisfactory methods, teaching 
technics, useful tools and materials, 
all of which need further development, 
and (4) the need for the support and 
encouragement of school administra- 
tors. 

We need (1) to explore methods of 
stimulating interest in the initiation or 
promotion of nutrition education pro- 
grams in schools and communities, (2) 
to develop methods for providing in- 
service training for teachers at all grade 
levels, (3) to develop a graded program 
in nutrition which can be carried on 
by the classroom teacher and which 
will be closely related to other class- 
room activities, (4) to develop 
methods of working with parents to 
secure better cooperation in the home, 


(3) the need 


(5) to develop ways of making use of 
all available modern technics to de- 
termine what to teach in a particular 
community and how to evaluate the 
progress of the program, such as nu- 
trition surveys, dietary studies, clinical 
examinations, and suitable psy chologi- 
cal tests. 

Since nutrition education cuts across 
sO many areas in our over-all school 
program where methods and technics 
have already been developed, for ex- 
ample, social studies, science, and arith- 
metic, it must be skillfully worked 
into the curriculum at those points 
where it can be made to function best. 

One of the biggest problems in the 
advancement of the nutrition educa- 
tion program in the schools is the lack 
of leaders well equipped with nutri- 
tion subject matter and at the same time 
with sufficient training in education 
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to envision nutrition education as a 
definite part of the school curriculum 
from the first grade on up through the 
twelfth. These leaders should have a 
background of training in home eco- 
nomics, with special training in nutri- 
tion and education on the graduate 
level. They should have actual experi- 
ence in working with grade teachers 
at different levels in order to become 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
facing classroom teachers in the ele- 
mentary school and to be prepared to 
guide the program in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

Teachers on the elementary and high 
school levels should have some train- 
ing in the fundamental principles of 
nutrition so that with the guidance of 
these especially trained leaders, they 
can plan and conduct their own class- 
room programs in nutrition. The class- 
room teacher is in a strategic position 
for promoting desirable attitudes to- 
ward establishing good food habits. 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


Nutrition does not belong to any one 
area. The home economics teacher, if 
she has had recent training in nutri- 
tion, should contribute a great deal 
to the success of the over-all program. 
She must, however, cover many phases 
of the home economics program and 
may not have had sufficient training in 
nutrition to handle adequately the pres- 
ent problems in nutrition education. 
It must be kept in mind that the school 
administrator, school doctor, nurse, 
dentist, home economics teacher, health 
educator, science teacher, lunchroom 
supervisor, school psychologist, and 


classroom teacher has each, because 
of his or her own special training, a 
real contribution to make to the nutri- 
tion program. The problem in plan- 
ning a functional program in nutrition 
is to get all of these specialists to see 
what their particular contribution is 
and how it best fits into the over-all 
program. 

The nutrition education program 
must be thought of as a school and 
community program. Communities 
fortunate enough to have a public 
health nutritionist, an American Red 
Cross chapter nutritionist, or a nutri- 
tionist connected with some other 
community agency can usually count 
on her help to promote the nutrition 
program in the schools if there is no 
one in the school prepared to do so. 

Many progressive social welfare and 
public health agencies now employ 
nutritionists to carry on community 
nutrition programs and there is a grow- 
ing need for more leaders trained for 
this work. In many instances these 
programs were started during the war 
and their present expansion is evidence 
of their success during the period of 
emergency. It is far cheaper to keep 
people w ell through the encourage- 
ment of better food habits than to take 
care of them when they are sick. 

Whether the nutrition program is 
initiated in the school or in the com- 
munity, it must be a cooperative pro- 
gram to be really effective. Certainly 
in our educational system we need a 
person especially prepared to provide 
leadership in the school and community 
nutrition program. In areas w here 
there are no community nutritionists 
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the school must take the leadership 
by providing in-service training for 
teachers, nutrition classes for parents, 
exhibits, special community programs, 
etc. We cannot hope to bring about 
lasting changes in food habits until 
we have the understanding and co- 
operation of both teachers and parents. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


Let us very briefly sketch some of 
the problems in nutrition education 
at different grade levels. Rather definite 
food habits, good or bad, have already 
been established by the time a child 
is ready to go to school. Children at- 
tending well-managed nursery schools 
may have developed good food habits 
because they have learned by doing. 
Since children in these early years are 
very impressionable, some form of nu- 
trition education needs to be started in 
the kindergarten. As the program is de- 
veloped the special interests and con- 
cerns of children at different grade 
levels, along with their ability to learn, 
must be kept in mind. 

In the first two grades, they need to 
broaden their acquaintance with foods 
and to develop an interest in all good, 
wholesome foods, particularly such im- 
portant ones as the green and yellow 
vegetables. Group approval gained 
through tasting parties is one of the 
many ways of introducing new foods. 
V egetable gardens or window box gar- 
dens are also ways of developing an 
interest in foods. Whatever the ap- 
proach, it should always be positive, 
and if animals are used the emphasis 


should be placed on health and a good 


diet. The guinea pig is particularly 
suitable for use in teaching the value 
of green and yellow vegetables be- 
cause it can always be counted on to 
consume the spinach or carrots with 
zest. 

There are many classroom activities 
which provide opportunity for an alert 
teacher to introduce nutrition. In con- 
nection with art there are the possi- 
bilities of drawing and coloring vege- 
tables and fruits, cutting them out of 
colored paper, or modeling them in 
clay. They can then be used for class 
discussions of foods, how they grow, 
easy ways to prepare them for eating, 
simple classroom exhibits, and so forth. 
Fresh foods should also be used if it is 
possible to get them. The choice, of 
course, will depend upon what is avail- 
able in the local market and the na- 
tionality groups represented. The main 
problem is to keep the lessons simple 
and not to try to teach too many con- 
cepts in one lesson. There is little point 
in trying to teach the names of the 
nutrients just because children can say 
the words. It is far better to wait until 
they can understand what the words 
mean. 

In the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
there is a natural, keen interest in ex- 
perimenting, and one of the most effec- 
tive tools to use at this time is the ex- 
perimental animal. Emphasis should be 
placed on differences in growth of the 
animals rather than on other deficiency 
effects. The children should learn that 
food makes a difference. Better break- 
fasts or school lunches can be stressed 
through animal experiments. In one 
school, which had an all-school pro- 
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gram to help the starving children of 
Europe, the fourth grade studied the 
effects of the Holland diet on experi- 
mental animals. Other national diets 
can be studied and animal experiments 
thus correlated with social studies. 
Simple breakfasts and lunches can be 
planned, prepared, and served in the 
classroom with no special equipment. 
The amounts of foods can be measured 
and calories calculated. In this way 
nutrition can be tied in with arithmetic 
and concepts of measures learned 
through experience in actually han- 
dling food. Dramatization of the work 
in nutrition for assembly programs 
to which parents are invited will help 
to give it attention, secure the interest 
and cooperation of the parents, and 
provide adult education also. 

In the fifth and sixth grades a 
more intensive study of foods and 
what makes the differences in them can 
be started. A separate study can be 
made of each nutrient and a whole 
series of lessons developed around it, 
all skillfully correlated with the rest 
of the program, an art which the class- 
room teacher knows so well and can 
do well if she has a little background 
in nutrition and help in the choice and 
development of subject matter. Each 
concept needs to be developed in many 
different ways. Learning takes time, 
and experiences need to be repeated 
with new associations if they are to 
function in the everyday life of the 
child at home as well as in the class- 
room. Since children of this age have 
more pocket money to spend than 
younger children and do more foraging 
for themselv es, they need to develop 


some concepts of values received. The 
school lunch, what it costs and what 
it contributes to the diet, can be 
brought into the classroom discussion 
very suitably at this point, but the 
classroom teacher needs guidance in 
making the most of this opportunity. 
Posters and exhibits will help to em- 
phasize the basic ideas which have been 
stressed and will provide another ex- 
cuse for inviting parents to visit the 
school. Children in these grades have 
acquired some background in science 
which should be very useful in plan- 
ning a functional nutrition program. 

It must be kept in mind that nutri- 
tion education in the schools does not 
begin and end with a discussion of the 
Basic Seven Food Groups and that this 
can be a genuine bore by the time 
children have heard it from the first 
grade on up. Not fully appreciating 
how truly exciting nutrition lessons 
can be for both the teacher and the 
children, too many teachers feel that 
they have done their duty by nutrition 
when the “basic seven” have been 
covered. This is not the fault of the 
teacher who has not been given the 
opportunity or encouragement to do 
more. Like other good devices for 
teaching, the “basic seven” can be mis- 
used to the stage of boredom long be- 
fore the children have arrived at the 
place where they need a simple device 
like this to judge the nutritive quality 
of their diets. 

In junior and senior high schools, 
where the science teacher feels that it 
is his or her duty to teach nutrition 
as do the home economics teacher 


and the health educator, only by pool- 
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ing their knowledge and each doing 
what he can do best because there is 
a real contribution to be made in each 
area, can we hope to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. Nutrition must be 
taught in a way to make it function 
in the lives of these rapidly growing 
boys and girls, but the most effective 
methods of doing this have yet to be 
worked out. However, the interests 
and concerns of high school boys and 
girls, such as weight control, frequent 
colds, and adolescent acne may have 
a direct relationship to bad food habits 
and may be used as a means of improv- 
ing the choice of foods at home and in 
the high school cafeteria. 

The government has provided a way 
of learning by doing through its sub- 
sidized school lunch program, and it is 
hoped that this program will be con- 
tinued whatever the cost. Large num- 
bers of children derive great benefit 
from it regardless of the family back- 
ground or income level. In addition to 
improving the diets of many children 
and helping to establish good food 
habits, the school lunchroom can be 
used in many ways to enrich the sub- 
ject matter for classroom discussions 
and to provide experience in the prep- 
aration and serving of food. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Experimental evidence in human 


nutrition points to the need of nutri- 
tion education, and it is the responsi- 
bility of educators to explore the 
methods of bringing this information 
to the attention of our young people 
so that they will voluntarily practice 
good food habits. 

This is a problem far too important 
to be handled by any one area in the 
school. It is only through cooperation 
in the school and community program 
that we can hope to arrive at a higher 
level of health and efficiency for all. 
This was clearly demonstrated in the 
United Kingdom during the stress of 
war. Now that we are at peace and 
food is more abundant, can we not 
through an effective nutrition educa- 
tion program in the schools and com- 
munities in this country carry out a 
second great human dietary experi- 
ment? Let us show the increased bene- 
fits to a nation in peacetime through 
improvement in physical and mental 
efficiency brought about by voluntary 
choice of foods known to be important 
in the maintenance of health. This is 
the challenge facing educators today. 
We cannot afford to put anything less 
than our maximum efforts into a pro- 
gram which may have such far-reach- 
ing effects in the preservation of peace 
and in the promotion of health and of 
more abundant living throughout the 
world. 
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Teachership as Leadership 


KENNETH F. HERROLD 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TEACHER who strives to develop 
[ A, professional skills finds it profit- 


able to examine and evaluate the social 
forces which are active within the class 
situation. Periodic observations and 
evaluations of how students respond to 
the teaching method and content, what 
reactions express their feelings, and 
why these reactions are forthcoming 
can improve the quality of instruction, 
integrate teaching and learning, and 
provide a more democratic atmosphere 
in which to resolve the problems of 
both teacher and students. When fol- 
lowed cooperatively by students and 
teacher, these procedures should also 
improve the quality and extent of 
learning in every experience. 

The above premise and the discus- 
sion which follows are based on ob- 
servations and evaluations made by 
one teacher and sixty graduate students 
engaged in a study of interperson and 
intergroup relationships. In this study 
an attempt was made to practice the 
principles of democratic interactive 
and integrative education. The class 
established as one central objective the 
definition of those factors which 
facilitate learning in a study of group 
work. As. a need was met or a problem 
was solved, the group evaluated the 


process in terms of these factors. 


i 


Factors judged by the group to be 
most frequently important were de- 
scribed as follows. 

One factor was the degree of their 
awareness and understanding of the 
factual knowledge relevant to their 
personal educational needs and objec- 
tives. 

Apparently it was equally impor- 
tant to have had experience in reality 
practice, that is, participation in action 
which has real meaning in one’s own 
life and time. Nearly all of the students 
had had some meaningful experience 
relevant to group work. Experience in 
some instances was unlimited, while in 
others it was restricted to certain forms. 
Some control of the form of experi- 
ence in the class was at first desirable. 
Ultimately it was considered valuable 
to have had related experiences in sev- 
eral areas and forms of group discus- 
sion and action. 

Experiences in and outside the class 
resulted in all sorts of impressions of 
details and procedures, and in an 
awareness of the unitary quality of an 
educational experience. At first, at- 
tempts were made to arrange the se- 
quential developments of an experience 
into an orderly whole. Later, the rela- 
tive importance of the parts and pro- 
cesses was evaluated. In the latter stages 
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of this process of growth the details 
or parts became related to the whole 
and to the process utilized in determin- 
ing positive action. The action was 
then traced to and from the motivating 
needs. 

In dealing with acute needs, intel- 
lectual and emotional readiness and sta- 
bility were especially significant in suc- 
cessful learning. When the awareness 
of needs was inadequate, an attitude 
of healthy curiosity toward the in- 
vestigation of obscure needs was de- 
sirable. Some students found that in- 
trospective observations revealed atti- 
tudes and opinions which tended to 
fluctuate. Experience in deliberation 
and reality practice led to a more dis- 
criminative approach to the delinea- 
tion of the causal bases of most atti- 
tudes. Once attitudes were related to 
causes, the student seemed to be able 
to examine his opinions and the avail- 
able evidence with greater objectivity. 

One group of students in particular 
was very much impressed by the influ- 
ence of emotional security in learning. 
When they were irritable or ill at ease 
in a classroom situation, learning was 
handicapped. This group of students 
described their feelings and their per- 
sonal sense of growth as directly re- 
lated to this feeling of insecurity which 
seemed to be experienced to some ex- 
tent in nearly every class. As educa- 
tional growth increased there were 
changes in the responsiveness of each 
member. After the initial discomfort 
was overcome, they learned to tolerate 
the situation in a matter-of-fact man- 
ner. Frequently some students, though 
reticent in expressing their feelings, en- 
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joyed the work. The more purposeful 
and satisfying an educational experi- 
ence was for these students individ- 
ually, the more they felt that they 
belonged to the group and to its 
process and purpose. The most satisfy- 
ing growth experiences were more 
frequently identified with friendly, 
spontaneous, and sympathetic feelings 
of acceptance. 

All of the students agreed that when 
the objectives and purposes of the class 
were not related to their own needs 
they were bored, and frequently only 
simulated interest. When there was a 
direct relationship between their need 
and the activity, they entered into it 
spontaneously, with interest, energy, 
and spirit. It was then only a matter 
of time before their interest in and ap- 
plication of the learning extended be- 
yond immediate areas of experience. 

Personal integration was an appar- 
ently important counterpart of effec- 
tive learning and experiencing. This 
also was related to the objectives and 
needs. In the absence of a direct rela- 
tionship between conscious need and 
action, it was discovered that the per- 
sonal organization of time, energy, and 
resources was poor and the resulting 
action was purposeless, often wasted, 
and usually uninteresting. This lack of 
integration was also associated with the 
practice of becoming involved in too 
many activities with only occasional 
achievement. Improvement in purpose- 
fulness, and thought-action-time inte- 
gration made it possible to complete 
a task, evaluate the achievement, and 
determine the real nature of the prog- 
ress with greater ease and satisfaction. 
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Thought and action were directly 
related to motivation. An acute sense 
of need increased the strength of the 
motivation. Unless the student was 
forced to participate, mild interest sel- 
dom motivated him to act. When the 
sense of need was keen, the student 
voluntarily engaged in reality practice. 

The development of relationships 
between felt needs and needs of which 
the student was at first unaware fol- 
lowed certain patterns. Exploration 
and achievement were related to feel- 
ings of adequacy. If the need was 
acute, the student became more keenly 
aware of the necessity for meaning- 
ful and responsible action. When a 
personal need had been satisfied, 
through responsible action, this block- 
ing by feelings of inadequacy was re- 
duced. 

The values inherent in such teaching 
are not always immediately apparent. 
However, several groups of students 
reported their evaluations of this 
method of class leadership and action 
as they had experienced it. One of the 
reports stressed the following values 
in the method. 


This method of education allows the best 
there is in a person to develop without 
creating the feeling of having the will of 
others imposed upon unwilling recipients. 
We know that if we are to have democ- 
racy we must do more than teach the 
oes of democratic living. We must 
provide an environment wherein it may 
be practiced. We have defined demo- 
cratic leadership in the light of what it 
has meant to us here. It has meant help- 
ing people to find themselves. It means 
permanent education in contrast to quick 
but transient results. It means freedom of 
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thought and action. It frees the individual 
from feelings of inadequacy, and creates 
a sense of personal worth and security. 
It means a way of life and not a way of 
unscrupulous nihilism. We were not able 
to set a goal until each individual was 
willing and eager to take an active part 
in the process. And here, unlike some 
other situations, we seemed to have our 
interest nurtured. Although our interests 
may have continued for a time in differ- 
ent directions, we were able to find a 
common ground where all could partici- 
pate freely and with a sense of contribu- 
tion to the good of all members of the 
group. We emerged from this experi- 
ence as a more spontaneous, willing group 
with common interest and purpose, ready 
and able to act. 


Another group in the class had 
studied community council patterns 
as a means of focusing the attention 
of the community on more or less 
acute problems. The subject of dis- 
cussion in this group was somewhat 
less closely related to the common core 
of interest in the class, and yet the 
group reported: 


Our participation in the class had an 
amazing effect. Although we were not 
conscious of learning much about the 
original topic or problem we had agreed 
upon, through our experience we really 
learned a great deal. Individual members 
of the group have stated that they have 
constantly related this work to their 
personal needs through additional inde- 
pendent study. In this action—discussion 
and discussion-action our group experi- 
enced many meaningful difficulties which 
we could relate to the difficulties en- 
countered in community council work. 
These difficulties were evident in some of 
the following problems which arose in 
the group experience: diverse interests, 
a lack of a natural leader, a variety of 
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needs, personality differences, a lack of 
a common purpose or goal when the 
group was initiated, and, in the beginning, 
a lack of cooperation. 

The general growth of the group has 
been great. Specifically, we have identi- 
fied ourselves with a genuine need, agreed 
upon an area of study, and developed 
a plan or program of study and experi- 
ence. The greatest growth took place 
in the experience of seeing democratic 
education in action within our own class 
and in the discussion groups. Most im- 
pressive was the realization that the de- 
velopment of group dynamics could be 
traced within the group, and by the 
group, without impairing the solution of 
the particular problems of each member 
and the objectives of the various groups. 
That we could make such observations 
without previous experience in group 
analysis was surprising. 

We also realized that many factors 
were of great significance in group work 
and through actually practicing our theo- 
ries we seemed naturally and without 
resistance to find common goals related 
to our needs and interests, facilitate per- 
sonality adjustments to other members 
of the class and staff, learn to be individ- 
ually responsible for cooperative group 
action, identify ourselves with what the 
group stood for, and with it to develop 
an understanding of the total group 
process. One enduring impression will 
be that of knowing that a democratic 
learning process will work. It may re- 
quire more time than some _ other 
methods, but it leads to the heart of un- 
derstanding and there is a likelihood that 
through it there will be a greater con- 
tinuity of progressive action toward any 
chosen goal. . 


The above reports illustrate the 
depth of understanding and integra- 
tion which was achieved within and 
between the discussion groups in their 
action research. The instructor also 


found it helpful to evaluate his role 
and the effects of his leadership be- 
havior on the groups. 

The teacher is most effective when 
he tries to discover the needs of the 
student. To succeed in this attempt he 
must, of course, know and understand 
the student. Personal interviews, auto- 
biographies, personality inventories, 
and group discussions assist in the 
definition of some of the more sig- 
nificant needs in the lives of students. 

Students need to be assured that the 
teacher respects their individual worth, 
their intellects, and their capacity for 
self-determination. Respect is best ex- 
pressed through the provision of op- 
portunities to accept responsibility. Pa- 
ternalism and the clinical approach 
should be carefully avoided. Breeding 
confidence in one’s own ability to dis- 
criminate and explore without con- 
forming to a prescribed range or out- 
line of material is probably one of the 
most important responsibilities of edu- 
cation if it is to fortify men against 
the threat of despotism. 

The teacher’s attempts to assist stu- 
dents to discover, define, and explore 
their personal needs have a greater 
chance of succeeding when individual 
initiative in the pursuit of personal ob- 
jectives is encouraged. The curriculum, 
program, or educational objectives will 
emerge from the persistent problems, 
expressions of interest, and needs of the 
students. In this method of planning, 
the students have the assurance that the 
teacher is working with and for them. 
One manner of achieving this mutual 
cooperation is to give students an op- 
portunity to plan the course of study. 
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The teacher then becomes an active 
participant in the group and rapport 
among the students and between the 
teacher and the students may be en- 
hanced. When the teacher relies upon 
his own judgment alone, the course 
of study becomes somewhat disori- 
ented to the reality of the student 
community and to the world in which 
the student must live. 

The teacher must be more than a 
well-informed authority. He must as- 
sist the student to express his own 
needs. Frequently this more difficult 
role requires the teacher to become 
a passive listener. He must refrain from 
hypothesizing in respect to what is 
needed and from projecting himself 
between the student and his need. He 
must assist the student, while permit- 
ting him to discover for himself the 
problems involved and the means of 
satisfying his needs, Everything the 
student says or does can then be related 
to his total development. This proce- 
dure stimulates and enriches both 
teacher and student. 

Human needs are of two general 
types. There are those of which the in- 
dividual is aware—needs which pro- 
duce feelings of inadequacy and dis- 
tress. Then there are those of which 
the person is not aware, but which 
nevertheless influence and often even 
dominate him. It would be difficult 
indeed to anticipate or to recognize all 
of the actual or potential needs in the 
lives of students. However, the teacher 
as a leader can assist the students to 
search for and to define their own felt 
needs. Moreover, he can assist them to 
define some of the needs of which 
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they are not conscious or which they 
are ready to confront. Vigorous dis- 
cussions give the students opportunity 
to learn the needs of their fellow stu- 
dents and cooperatively to discover fu- 
ture needs. The teacher can play a part 
in this discovery by participating as a 
member of the class rather than as a 
transcendent and remote intellect. Stu- 
dents seem to be ready and eager for 
this experience, especially when they 
are assured that their own peculiar 
needs are important, and when they 
are not expected to be so strongly 
motivated by the needs of others as 
they are by their own. Students as a 
group in society must be led to respect 
and appreciate the needs of others and 
to assist in their satisfaction; otherwise 
anarchy may result. The therapeutic 
role of responsible identification with 
others, their needs, and the larger pur- 
poses of the group merits more consid- 
eration than it has received. 

The teacher is also a surrogate of the 
wider community outside the class- 
room. This wider community has a 
coordinate system of values which can- 
not be ignored. As an interpreter of the 
established culture, the teacher need 
not necessarily approve or disapprove 
of the status quo, and in his considera- 
tion and evaluations of the world com- 
munity he may well play a more or less 
prophetic role. 

In addition to his responsibilities as 
surrogate of the larger community and 
a passive listener, the teacher must as- 
sume those of a leader. A group or 
class will not immediately respond 
when democracy is thrust upon them. 
Consequently, the teacher needs to 
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stimulate and stabilize the emerging 
structure of intellectual and emotional 
experience in the classroom, When the 
students wish to learn, their action is 
purposeful and motivated by their 
needs. The teacher as a leader pro- 
vides, when it is appropriate, some of 
the guidance the situation demands. 

If action is to be sustained, it must 
be motivated by purpose on the part of 
the person initiating it. Consequently, 
it is well to have the goals clearly de- 
fined and always considered in the 
translation of decision into action. Stu- 
dents who realize and express their own 
needs seem to be better able to initiate 
meaningful action. It may be neces- 
sary (depending upon the complexity 
and size of the group) to create sub- 
groups, each with its own definite pur- 
poses and objectives, however closely 
related to a general area or persistent 
problem, so that there is a unifying re- 
lationship in the total experience. 

Teaching and learning seem to be 
best nurtured when there is a warm, 
friendly, spontaneous, and sympathetic 
cooperative understanding of the par- 
ticipants by one another, and when all 
have a sense of belonging to one an- 
other and to something greater than 
any one individual. 

Cooperative action is apparently a 
natural process of such understanding. 
Participants are strengthened by an 
interdependent, cooperative acceptance 
of one another and respect for the 
rights of others. In such an intellectual 
and emotional environment the mem- 
bers feel secure and have a sense of 
achievement and growth; but greater 
than this is the sensitivity to growth 
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which stimulates enthusiasm and re- 
sults in energetic participation. 

There are many methods of gauging 
the effect of an educational experience, 
The purpose of the measure will deter- 
mine the nature of the “rule.” Some 
of the most significant measures of per- 
sonal growth are more or less difficult 
to quantify. The participants in an ex- 
perience best appreciate what occurs, 
how it evolves, and why it takes place. 
Therefore, the individual student may 
have a personal appreciation of growth 
that is often obscure to the teacher or 
to other observers. 

The teacher who innovates an in- 
tegrative dynamic form of education 
based upon the principles of demo- 
cratic action experiences personal in- 
ner conflicts which are as difficult to 
handle as are the challenges and neces- 
sities of this form of education. Some- 
what naturally the teacher feels that 
he must be an “authority” on some- 
thing. There is the constant struggle 
to keep up to date, to find new secrets, 
and to solve old and new problems as 
a means of maintaining status. Fre- 
quently the results of such research 
have a limited value for the student, 
who has needs which are often unre- 
lated to those of the teacher but never- 
theless demand satisfaction in the pro- 
cess of education. Required participa- 
tion by students should be critically 
examined in the light of what the 
student learns, to see the extent to 
which these activities will help to sat- 
isfy his own needs and the needs of the 
society he will serve. 

When the teacher attempts to prac- 
tice a democratic form of leadership 
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in the classroom, the results are not al- 
ways promptly realized and he feels 
that he must become more directive. A 
submissive, uncreative class may emo- 
tionally accept his authority, intel- 
lectual power, and guidance. This type 
of acceptance is of questionable value. 
When the teacher uses his status as an 
authoritarian lever upon students who 
want to-learn to think for themselves, 
the power he uses to control and the 
fulfillment of his requirements create 
more problems, resistance, and with- 
drawal on the part of the members 
of the class or group, even though they 
may tolerate the situation and do what 
is required. If the measure of teaching 
is growth, then there may be some 
need to evaluate these practices very 
carefully. 

Students and teachers alike easily 
become dependent upon an authori- 
tarian structure of discipline, and con- 
sequently lose much of the desire to 
develop intellectual autonomy. Some 
of the more common reactions of re- 
sistance to such an innovation of demo- 
cratic educational leadership have been 
exemplified in verbal condemnations of 
the method, withdrawal in the form of 
refusal to participate, either by stay- 
ing away from class or by inaction in 
the class, or by the interjection of dis- 
tractions which complicated the situa- 
tion or annoyed the other members of 
the class and the teacher. 

The teacher, social worker, or vol- 
untary leader employed for educa- 
tional purposes by an organization 
wherein the control is more or less cen- 
tralized realizes that the use of this 
method of education and leadership 


may threaten his status. Such loss of 
face impairs his opportunities for eco- 
nomic and social advancement in par- 
ticular and his total security as well. It 
is difficult to envision security result- 
ing from this method of teaching and 
learning. It is not easy to trust it, and 
he who would lead others into this 
type of educational leadership must 
have patience, must be able and willing 
to recognize and resolve the feelings 
of insecurity in himself as well as 
within his students as they attempt to 
evaluate their experiences objectively. 

There is great strength in a class of 
students which seeks a common objec- 
tive. The teacher as a leader serves a 
vital purpose in a mutually helpful rela- 
tionship with his students. The teacher 
assists students in improving the defini- 
tion of their purposes, in discovering 
new objectives, in initiating and im- 
proving their methods of inquiry and 
critical analysis, as well as in appraising 
the consequences of anticipated action 
and the techniques and results of co- 
operative management in a common 
enterprise. 

The human mind and spirit are in- 
finitely complicated. Education is on 
the threshold of an era in which ra- 
tional, value-centered behavior is the 
sole defense against complete annihila- 
tion. The intellectual power of the 
human mind and spirit can be released 
and man can attain his full potential 
creativity. Through objective analysis 
and the discovery of more effective 
and consistent methods of teaching and 
learning, by means of observations such 
as are herein described, it may be possi- 
ble to approach this goal. 
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Court Upholds Closing of Horace 


Mann-Lincoln School* 


SUPREME CourRT 
OF THE STATE OF NEw York 


County or New York 





TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Plaintiff, 
vs. 
Natuantet L. Gowpstetn, as Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York, and Gen- 
ERAL EpucaATION Boarp, 


Defendants, 
and 


Donavp Ex.iott and Jean Extiortt, infants, 
by their guardian, Harrison S, Evviott; 
Evinor S. Gimset, individually and as 
president of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School Parent-Teacher Association, and 
Watter M. Wecuster, on behalf of 
themselves and all others similarly sit- 
uated, 

Intervening Defendants. 





OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE BOTEIN 
March 20, 1947. 


I 


HE General Education Board is a cor- 
poration organized for “the promotion 
of education within the United States.” 
Teachers College, as its name implies, pre- 
pares its students for the teaching profes- 
sion. If not the leading, it is one of the 
leading institutions of its kind in the United 
States. 
In 1916 the Board resolved to finance a 
proposed Modern School for the experi- 
mental study of problems and methods in 


* Because this case is of general interest, we 
present in full the decision of the Court. 


elementary and secondary education. In 
looking about for an institution of stand- 
ing which would be sympathetic with such 
objectives to conduct this experimentation, 
the Board approached Teachers College. 

Teachers College agreed to undertake the 
enterprise and The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College was launched in 1917. By an 
agreement between the College and the 
Board, the Board provided the funds re- 
quired to balance the budget after income 
from tuition fees and other sources had been 
applied. Subsequently, in the 1920's, the 
Board made a series of grants to Teachers 
College aggregating $3,000,000, a principal 
sum calculated to produce the income neces- 
sary to insure permanence of the desired ex- 
perimentation. Land previously acquired 
and a school built by the Board, both 
valued at about $1,500,000, were deeded to 
Teachers College by the Board. 

In 1941 Teachers College decided to 
merge The Lincoln School with the Horace 
Mann School, which was also connected 
with the College. This merger was effected 
after objections, based upon a contention 
that the grants were made to perpetuate The 
Lincoln School only, were litigated unsuc- 
cessfully through the Court of Appeals. 

In June, 1946, the Board of Trustees of 


Teachers College resolved to discontinue 
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operation of Horace Mann-Lincoln School 
after a date in 1948, to sell the school 
premises, and to use the income from the 
Board grants and the proceeds of the sale 
for other experimental work in the field of 
elementary and secondary education. The 
reasons animating this decision are set forth 
in the report of the Special Committee of 
the Board of Trustees which explored this 
problem: 
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Whatever our personal reluctances and how- 
ever strong the pull of old loyalties, we have 
been forced to the conviction that Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School is no longer an effective 
instrument for experimentation. What future 
circumstances may dictate we do not know; 
but under the conditions which now obtain, it 
seems to us that the operation of a school of 
this character is unlikely to result in significant 
contributions to education for all American 
youth. hen 


The immediate use to which Teachers 
College proposes to put the income from 
the grants and from the proceeds of the 
sale of the school building is to promote 
experimentation, in cooperation with a 
number of public and other schools, through 
the medium of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. 

In the present action Teachers College 
seeks a declaratory judgment determining 
its right under the terms of the grants to 
put into effect these resolutions of its Board 
of Trustees. The plantiff’s prayer asks, in 
brief, (1) that the instruments in question 
be construed and their effect determined 
and (2) that the proposed course of action 
be adjudged to be within the terms of the 
relevant instruments; or that, as an alterna- 
tive, if the grants be construed in a man- 
ner adverse to the plaintiff’s contention, the 
court direct administration of the funds in 
the manner proposed, under its cy pres 
powers, upon the ground that further op- 
eration of the School is impracticable be- 
cause incompatible with the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose to which the Board 
directed that the funds be devoted. 

The plaintiff has named as defendants in 
this action the Attorney-General and the 
General Education Board. The former sub- 
mitted the rights and interests of “the un- 
known beneficiaries of the grants”—i. e., 
tne public—to the determination and pro- 
tection of this court. The latter, the donor 
of the grants, has, in accordance with its 
apparent approval of the proposed course 
of the College, submitted the issues of fact 
and law to this Court and “consents to the 
entry of an order or judgment in accord- 
ance with the prayer of the plaintiff herein, 


provided the Court determines such an order 
or judgment to be just and proper. . . .” 

Only the intervening defendants, who 
are students, parents of students, and a con- 
tributor to one of the School’s special funds, 
take issue with the proposals of the College 
as to the construction and proposed use of 
the grants. They will therefore be herein- 
after referred to as the “defendants.” They 
contend that the grants may be administered 
only for the maintenance of an education 
experimental laboratory such as they con- 
ceive The Lincoln School or its successor 
to be; that the proceeds of such grants must 
be applied permanently to the support of 
such a school. 

Teachers College asserts that the purpose 
of the grants was to further and make per- 
manent experimentation in the field of ele- 
mentary and secondary education through- 
out the country; and that the School was 
merely one current method of experimenta- 
tion and an implementation of the over-all 
program which the College could in its dis- 
cretion discard in favor of other means 
and methods should conditions justify such 
action. 

It is now settled law that although the 
College, which is the donee of these grants, 
may be a charitable corporation, it is not 
relieved of its obligation to administer the 
grants according to their terms and not to 
deviate therefrom (St. Joseph’s Hospital v. 
Bennett, 281 N. Y. 115). It must therefore 
be determined first, whether the grants 
by their terms preclude their administra- 
tion for any purpose other than the main- 
tenance of the School and then whether the 
proposed utilization of the grants for the 
maintenance of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation is per- 
missible. 


II 


In its early years The Lincoln School ful- 
filled abundantly the expectations of its 
founders. It was young and not set in the 
mold of tradition; it was flexible in its con- 
ception and execution of educational ex- 
periments. Curricula and teaching reforms 
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demonstrated by the School found their 
way into current educational theory and 
practice, although the principle of experi- 
mentation was still not accepted generally. 

Then, in order “to assure the permanence 
of such work as the School is now doing 
and similar work in the same and other 
fields, such as will naturally arise in the 
course of . . . experience,” arrangements 
were undertaken in 1925 for the “permanent 
financing” of that work. For that purpose 
and at the request of the Board, a letter 
dated April 30, 1925, was written by the 
then Dean James E. Russell of Teachers 
College to the Board. That letter is the key- 
note to the construction of the subsequent 
grants. 

The letter contained the immediately pre- 
ceding quoted phrases which were prefaced, 
in the letter, by the Dean’s observation that 
“The one greatest need in education today 
is guidance in ways and means of deciding 
what to teach.” The method of satisfying 
this need was indicated sagaciously: 


Lacking omniscient leadership, I know of no 
better way than to proceed by commonly ac- 
cepted scientific methods—formulation of by- 
potheses, experimentation under controlled 
conditions, and trial under direction leading to 
pragmatic judgment. (Italics supplied.) 


The Dean then proceeded to solicit the 
Board’s assistance in establishing the scien- 
tific method in the field of education: 


It is my judgment that steps can and should 
be taken to assure the permanence of such 
work as the School is now doing and similar 
work in the same and other fields, such as will 
naturally arise in the course of our educational 
experience. The Trustees of Teachers College 
are prepared to a funds which will make 
it possible for them for some years to come to 
carry on the types of activity now characteristic 
of The Lincoln School. As far as we can now 
see, there will never be a time when work of 
this kind will not be important, but it would 
seem to us wise that the terms of any gift made 
for this purpose now should be sufficiently 
broad and elastic to permit the necessary ad- 
justments to social and educational conditions 
as they change in the course of time. (Italics 


supplied.) 
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The foregoing document, written by an 
educator for educators, contains unmis- 
takable language to evidence that the pri- 
mary concern of its author was educational 
experimentation and not some one experi- 
mental laboratory school. The letter of 
Dean Russell, which was incorporated by 
reference into each of the subsequent grants, 
did not urge steps to assure the permanence 
of the School but “to assure the permanence 
of. such work as the School is now doing 
and similar work in the same and other 
fields, such as will naturally arise in the 
course of our educational experience.” He 
did not ask for funds to carry on the 
School, but to make it possible for the Col- 
lege “to carry on the types of activity now 
characteristic of the Lincoln School.” And 
his specific concluding reservation, above 
quoted, reflects the improbability that he— 
or the Board—ever considered welding the 
funds irrevocably to The Lincoln School. 

Dean Russell’s letter was followed by an 
application, dated October 13, 1925, by Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, the then Director of the 
School, to the Board for principal funds 
which would yield an income equal to the 
annual allowances theretofore granted by 
the Board to the College. The application 
described the objectives of the requested 
grants: 


This should be accomplished in such a way 
as to give secure financial foundation for edu- 
cational work now under way, and to support 
sound and progressive contributions to educa- 
cation in the future years, whose particular 
problems we cannot now anticipate. To these 
ends, it is requested that principal funds be 
granted to The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, the income from which shall be used 
by the Trustees of Teachers College, to main- 
tain the experimental school and the educa- 
tional investigations associated with it. /t is 
understood that the purposes and endeavors of 
the School are to be continued in general as at 
present; but that as the past eight years have 
often shown it wise to change ways and per- 
sonnel in the work, nothing in the documents 
regarding the proposed grant should be inter- 
preted as restraining the institution after full 
consideration from changing plans and methods 
or from undertaking added types of educa- 
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tional experimentation or the investigations es- 
sential thereto, as in later years may seem wise 
to the Trustees. (Italics supplied.) 


Pursuant to these requests the College 
was granted $500,000 in 1926, $500,000 in 
1927, and $2,000,000 in 1928 by the Board. 

The first of these grants was in the form 
of an agreement between the College and 
the Board. It set out in full Dr. Caldwell’s 
application, and the Board pledged $500,000 
“to Teachers College for general endow- 
ment, the income to be used for the support 
of The Lincoln School of Teachers College” 
so that “experimental work in the field of 
elementary and secondary education” would 
be permanently insured in accordance with 
the letter of Dean Russell and the applica- 
tion of Dr. Caldwell. It was understood that 
the College would conduct the School “in 
general conformity with the present policy 
and with the spirit of the said letter of Dean 
Russell . . . and of the said letter of applica- 
tion.” But it was further expressly stated, 
by qualifying language lifted verbatim from 
the letter of Dr. Caldwell, that “nothing 
herein contained shall be interpreted as re- 
straining the College, after full considera- 
tion, from changing plans and methods, 
or from undertaking added types of educa- 
tional experimentation or the investigations 
essential thereto, as in later years may seem 
wise to the Trustees.” 

The 1927 grant assumed the form of a 
resolution adopted by the Board on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927, wherein $500,000 was to be 
appropriated “for general endowment of the 
Lincoln School, the income from said fund 
to be used so long as necessary for the sup- 
port of said school in order to insure the 
permanence of experimental work in the 
field of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion,” in general conformity with the pre- 
ceding agreement of 1926. Receipt of this 
fund upon the foregoing terms was ac- 
knowledged by the College on April 21, 
1927. 

The final grant was by means of an agree- 
ment similar in terms and conditions to the 
agreement of 1926. 

The application of Dr. Caldwell, as well 


as the grants by the Board, avowedly and 
actually carried forward Dean Russell’s 
conception of the purposes for which the 
grants were to be made. The language used 
in the application and grants is uniform 
to the point of repetition in its reference to 
the need for experimentation in education; 
to the inability to anticipate the precise 
problems in education which would require 
investigation or the precise techniques which 
would be employed in such investigation 
or experimentation; and to the previously 
quoted caveat that nothing in the documents 
“shall be interpreted as restraining the Col- 
lege, . . . from changing plans and methods, 
or from undertaking added types of educa- 
tional experimentation .” Te will be 
noted that this language, as contained 

the grants, authorized the College not 
merely to revise the methods of experi- 
mentation in the School; the College was 
empowered to change “plans and methods.” 

Thus, all indicia of language and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the making of the 
grants point to the construction, for which 
Teachers College contends, that the pur- 
pose of the grants was insuring the per- 
manence of experimental work in the field 
of elementary and secondary education. It 
was experimentation by an institution with 
the prestige and authority commanded by 
Teachers College that motivated the Board’s 
grants. In return for lending its auspices to 
the proposed daring innovations in educa- 
tional experimentation, the Board patently 
had to accord the College the latitude and 
discretion necessary for successful experi- 
mentation. 

It was experimentation by Teachers Col- 
lege that impelled the grants. The subordi- 
nate importance of the School appears from 
the fact that the grants were made to the 
College, not to the School. Indeed, The 
Lincoln School was never reified and al- 
ways remained a medium rather than the 
concretized objective of the Board’s grants. 
As was observed by Justice Walter in the 
course of the opinion he rendered in the 
action brought to enjoin the merger of 
the Lincoln School and the Horace Mann 
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School, “. . . when we inquire what Lin- 
coln School is we are at once confronted 
with the fact that there is no entity of that 
name, nothing which owns property, em- 
ploys teachers, receives tuition fees or im- 
parts instructions through its own agents. 
... (It) has neither charter, nor property, 
and is not even an invisible or intangible 
being, and has no existence even in contem- 
plation of law. From all the evidence I can 
find it to be nothing more than convenient 
nomenclature for an activity by which 
Teachers College attempts to put into execu- 
tion the necessarily elastic ideas which Gen- 
eral Education Board had in mind in mak- 
ing these grants” (Elliott v. Teachers Col- 
lege, 177 Misc., at p. 751). The fact that The 
Lincoln School has always remained thus 
an institution devoid of legal protoplasm 
sustains the conclusion of Justice Walter 
“that, if something more than a committal 
of the ideas to the discretion of Teachers 
College had been intended, the grants would 
have been made, not to Teachers College, 
but to a separate entity created for the pur- 
pose of receiving the grants.” 

If any one feature emerges predominant 
from the evidence, it is that the project 
financed by the Board and conducted by the 
College was devoted to experimentation in 
education. The project is a direct derivative 
of that philosophy which would dedicate 
the social sciences to experimentation—to 
the adaptation of the scientific method 
to problems arising out of man living in 
society. The social sciences, according to 
that philosophy, should provide more than 
the learning of the past which once char- 
acterized the cultured and erudite man. 
Instead, these sciences are conceived to be 
disciplines whereby different aspects of hu- 
man life are to be studied scientifically by 
the laboratory experimental techniques as- 
sociated with the physical sciences. 

It was in this philosophical context that 
the Board granted funds to the College for 
“educational experimentation.” And in such 
a dynamic context it would be a gross dis- 
tortion of the Board’s endeavors to limit 
that experimentation to the single static 


medium of one private school. Men trans- 
planting the use of the scientific method 
into the field of education were obviously 
concerned with obtaining the most effective 
mode of experimentation, not with per- 
petuating some one such mode. Indeed, the 
efforts of the Board and the College to 
utilize the scientific method in education 
exclude any possibility that it was intended 
to experiment only through The Lincoln 
School, for the scientific method imports 
not only experimentation in the subject 
matter under examination, but also experi- 
mentation in the methods of experimenta- 
tion. 

It is inconceivable that the men who 
planned this thrilling adventure on the fron- 
tiers of educational experimentation with 
the passionate deliberation of scientists 
would confine its potentiality for a produc- 
tive future to one particular medium which 
might grow sterile. To analogize the un- 
reality of such a position we need think 
only in terms of the present. The plaintiff 
seems quite sanguine about the promise 
which the Institute holds forth for fruitful 
experimentation. But no educator would 
dare present it as an immutable medium 
for perpetual productivity in experimenta- 
tion. 

This reasoning parallels the appraisal of 
the purport of the grants upon which the 
decision of Justice Walter, previously men- 
tioned, is premised. His opinion is very in- 
fluential, not because of legal principles of 
stare decisis or the law of the case, but be- 
cause of its striking insight. 


The words of the grants which illuminate 
their purpose and intent thus are, not the 
words “the support of The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College,” but the words “in order to 
insure the permanence of experimental work in 
the field of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion.” The content and connotation of those 
words find illustration, but not limitation, in the 
formal application of October 13, 1925, the 
letter of Dean Russell of April 30, 1925, and the 
papers of President Eliot and Dr. Flexner. Im- 
mediate but unformulated changes in existing 
courses of study and methods of teaching were 
recognized as necessary, and the running of a 
school was recognized as an appropriate method 
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of finding out what the changes should be; but 
men who had lived to see long-used material 
and methods become obsolete, and to realize the 
necessity for permanent experimentation with 
new material and new methods, certainly never 
intended to cast into unbreakable form the pat- 
tern which the experimentation should follow. 
Experimentation was their purpose; Lincoln 
School, as known to its students past and pres- 
ent, was a mere incident or means. 


Accordingly, I conclude that in the use 
of the income from the grants for educa- 
tional experimentation purposes, Teachers 
College is not confined to the maintenance 
and operation of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 


School. 


Ill 


The power of Teachers College to dis- 
continue the operation of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School is plainly established 
under the grants. Correlatively, so is the 
power of the College to change “plans and 
methods” and to permit use of the funds 
released by the discontinuance of the School 
for another “type of educational experi- 
mentation.” So much for that branch of the 
action which asks that the instruments be 
construed. The remaining issue posed by 
the pleadings and proof is whether the plain- 
tiff’s proposed course of action falls within 
the terms of those instruments. My inquiry 
progresses, therefore, to this next question: 
Do the facts warrant the proposed exercise 
of the foregoing powers, namely, the discon- 
tinuance of the School, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion? 

This issue cannot be resolved merely by 
an appraisal of the past experience of the 
School and the Institute. As all parties pre- 
sented the proof, the propriety of the judg- 
ment of Teachers College i in deciding to dis- 
continue the School in favor of the Insti- 
tute depends, likewise, upon the relative 
potentialities and future promise of the 
School and the Institute as media for edu- 
cational experimentation. Moreover, the 
conclusiveness of the past experience of the 
School as an indication of the School’s ex- 


perimental potentialities has been put in 
issue by the defendants; they have chal- 
lenged, albeit somewhat tentatively, the 
College’s interest in or understanding of 
the problems and objectives of an experi- 
mental school. Accordingly, the pleadings, 
proof and argument herein impel a some- 
what diffident but necessary attempt at a 
critique of methods of educational experi- 
mentation. I shall outline the arguments of 
the two schools of thought represented by 
the parties to this action as to the most 
challenging problems which confront mod- 
ern educators, and as to the most likely 
means of solving those problems; but only 
as they bear upon the question of whether 
the proposed action of Teachers College 
is reasonably calculated to further and in- 
sure the permanence of experimentation in 
primary and secondary education. This is 
the remaining issue in the case, and if de- 
cided affirmatively, the judgment sought by 
the plaintiff must be granted. 

At the outset it is well to bear in mind 
that it is undisputed that experimentation 
in education increases in value in direct 
proportion to the increase in the number 
of students it affects. These students are 
largely in the public schools. Therefore, to 
fulfill the intention of the donor, the in- 
fluence and benefits of experimentation must 
be widespread. No matter how gratifying 
an experiment may be from the technical 
viewpoint, the results are valueless if con- 
fined to the school. Experimentation for 
experimentation’s sake is not what was con- 
templated in the grants. 

What then is the program of the Institute 
which is advanced by the plaintiff as bet- 
ter calculated to achieve the purposes of 
the grants than is the School? 

The Institute presently works in coop- 
eration with about a dozen associate schools 
or school systems in diversified communi- 
ties throughout the country. The associate 
schools are selected as resembling most 
closely large groups of typical schools in 
American education. To give greater scope 
to experimentation, it is contemplated that 
the composition of the associated schools 
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will be changed at intervals. The members 
of the Institute’s staff visit the schools, work 
with their staffs to identify their problems, 
to plan and define their experiments. Then 
they grapple with the problems in the field 
situation itself, in conjunction with the 
staffs of the various associate schools. There 
is always a small group of schools working 
currently on the same general problem area. 
They exchange their experiences and find- 
ings through the medium of the Institute. 

It is more difficult to mark out the pro- 
gram and purposes of an experimental 
school. The witnesses were not of one 
opinion on the characteristics of a true 
laboratory school. I gleaned from their 
testimony that there are three types of 
schools with functions which overlap. First 
is the school established for the training 
of teachers by providing opportunities for 
practical teaching and observation. Second, 
the so-called demonstration school, which 
affords opportunity to put into practice and 
demonstrate new developments in educa- 
tion. Third, there is the so-called laboratory 
school which, according to the defendants, 
is exemplified by the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School. In the same way that a science 
laboratory is a means employed by the 
scientist for the study of science, the labora- 
tory school is conceived by its proponents 
as a means of study of education for the 
educator. It seeks to study significant prob- 
lems in education and to develop definitive 
answers that will serve as principles. Ac- 
cording to the defendants, Horace Mann 
School was a demonstration school and 
Lincoln School was a laboratory school be- 
fore the merger. The merged school is a 
laboratory school, and the estimates of the 
witnesses as to the number of such schools 
in the country ranged from five to two 
hundred. 

A score of the leading professional edu- 
cators of the country testified during the 
trial. It was reassuring to observe that the 
all-important education process in this coun- 
try is being administered so scrupulously 
by men of talents, courage and integrity. 
Never have I heard so many men speak 
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from so little conscious self-interest. There 
were large areas in which they were in com- 
plete agreement; others in which the differ- 
ence of opinion was a matter of emphasis, 
And there was reasoned, intellectual dis- 
agreement in the testimony verging most 
closely upon the issues of this case. Only 
the concessions freely made by men who 
maintained opinions but were not opinion- 
ated built up sufficient firm ground in the 
quagmire of conflicting expert testimony 
to permit a jurist to tread with some as- 
surance. 

The issues to which these educators ad- 
dressed themselves arise from the fact that 
education in its objectives and processes 
reflects the society in which it functions, 
In the past twenty years there have been 
great changes in economic and social con- 
ditions in the United States which have 
vitally affected education. Twenty years 
ago there were about 2,000,000 students en- 
rolled in the secondary schools of this 
country. This number has now become 
swollen to 7,000,000. In 1890, less than 4 
per cent of the youth of high school age 
were attending high school. In 1940, 60 
per cent were in public high schools and 
another estimated 10 per cent in other sec- 
ondary schools. Great impetus was given 
to high school enrollment in the depression 
period of the 1930's, when it was very 
difficult for youths of high school age to 
secure employment. 

When there was a small percentage of 
the youngsters of high school age in high 
school, a great many of them were prepar- 
ing definitely to go on to college. So, for 
many years high school programs of educa- 
tion were primarily college preparatory pro- 
grams for a selected group of youths. 

Then, as the base broadened and an in- 
creasingly large percentage entered high 
school, a proportionately smaller percentage 
of those who finished high school went on 
to college. Today, the secondary school 
does not serve the highly selected student 
population of a generation ago; it serves 
young people of high and low ability, from 
all economic levels, of all races and creeds. 
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For the great majority of our youth to- 
day, the high school represents their termi- 
nal education program, and educators are 
agreed that it can no longer prepare its 
students vertically for college, but must 
prepare them horizontally for life itself. The 
average high school curriculum is not 
adapted to the needs of those students who 
do not go on to college. 

In the light of these facts, what are the 
major problems in elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education today? It is most impor- 
tant that these problems be defined, so that 
the success and potentialities of the School 
and of the Institute in furnishing the an- 
swers to the problems may be evaluated. 

For the purposes of this opinion there 
is required only the barest recital of three 
fields of inquiry which all of the experts 
agreed were serious and challenging, and 
which the majority held were the ones 
crying most urgently for solution. 

Education for economic competence, 
posed under a variety of labels, seemed to 
be the major concern of the witnesses as 
a group. It may be defined as the problem of 
how to bridge the gap between school and 
actual induction into productive adult work. 
This may be attempted by seeking to in- 
tegrate actual work experience in outside 
industry with a reorganized curriculum, so 
that in addition to learning basic principles 
the student is enabled to observe how they 
operate in economic life. 

A second major area of inquiry is the 
relation of the school to the community in 
which it is located. Schools must function 
as an integral part of their communities 
and the students must be fitted for a place 
in those communities. The average youth 
upon completing his schooling (and only 
half the young people of high school age 
even graduate from high school), returns 
to live and work in the community of which 
the school is part. The educators seemed 
to entertain a wide variety of notions as 
to the scope of this field. I gather that what 
is contemplated is that the student serve 
a form of internship in community living 
and community service. 


The third problem is health education, 
which comprehends a measure of coopera- 
tion among home, community and school, 
in personal and community health. 

These and many other problems appear 
to be components of an over-all responsi- 
bility which must be shouldered by the 
schools—a concern with the total lives, and 
not alone the academic lives, of the young 
people whom they service. A generation ago 
the emphasis was more on the teaching 
of subject matter to students. Now, there 
is a correlated endeavor to better fit the 
students to take their places in society, earn 
a living and perform adequately the func- 
tions of citizenship. To these and many 
other problems the educators admit they do 
not possess final answers. It is also generally 
admitted that if and when the answers are 
found, to be fruitful for elementary and 
secondary education, they must ultimately 
be applied and found workable in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The defendants’ witnesses differed, as 
honest men will do, on certain points. A 
composite of their viewpoints would argue 
the superiority of experimentation in the 
School (a private laboratory school) to the 
public school for many reasons. The School, 
it is claimed, has greater control, in a dual 
sense; it can carry on experimentation with- 
out outside interference (from parents or 
others) and can establish control in the 
scientific sense by using groups of whatever 
makeup is desired for a particular experi- 
ment; or by using two groups—the one ex- 
perimented upon and the control group. 
These groups can presumably be set up by 
granting scholarships so as to import the 
desired types of pupils. The public schools, 
it is asserted, unlike the laboratory school, 
cannot provide a complement of specially 
trained staff members to carry the bulk of 
the initial experimentation. Public school 
systems will not approve programs if basic 
principles and concrete results have not 
been tested and proven. There is greater 
stability of tenure of supervisory and teach- 
ing personnel and less turnover of pupils 
in the school. The private laboratory school 








protagonists claim that it breaks the trail 
for the public school, provides new ideas 
and blue prints them for adaptation into 
the public school. 

The proponents of the private laboratory 
school also argue that there is teacher and 
parent resistance to the introduction of ex- 
perimentation in the public schools; that 
there is generally nobody to accept respon- 
sibility for planning, conducting and evalu- 
ating experimentation, and that there are 
no controls and too many variables, from 
the scientific viewpoint. They therefore ad- 
vance as a dominant factor in their case 
that only the laboratory schools can be said 
to engage in what they term “basic” or 
“fundamental” research in education, as 
distinguished from applied research or 
adaptation by the public schools; as one 
witness put it, the public schools cannot 
generate new ideas or isolate problems for 
experimentation, and without laboratory 
schools to cut new edges, would engage 
in variations of the status quo. In other 
words, they assert that only experimentation 
in a private laboratory school can develop 
basic hypotheses, and that the carrying over 
of the work of a private experimental school 
into the public schools throughout the coun- 
try involves adaptation, interpretation and 
application, but not fundamental experi- 
mentation. 

This concept of basic experimentation in 
education is vigorously disputed by the 
plaintiff. The term was used rather loosely 
by most of the experts on both sides. 

Experimentation in education, it is gen- 
erally agreed, involves the setting up of a 
definite problem, from that problem de- 
veloping hypotheses, testing those hypoth- 
eses in the classroom situation, keeping 
appropriate recordings, evaluating results 
and ending up with conclusions or general- 
izations with respect to the hypotheses 
which are warranted by the materials. 

Dr. Hubert M. Evans, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, maintained that the basic research 
from which ideas are obtained and prob- 
lems are defined for research in the educa- 
tive process, basic research akin to that in 
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the physical sciences, is not carried on in 
the classrooms, but by psychologists, an- 
thropologists, psychiatrists and the like in 
laboratories and special clinics. They pro- 
duce, he stated, the fundamental principles, 
the basic research patterns, from which 
ideas are obtained to test out in the educa- 
tive process. He foresaw that with the 
growing stress on sociological experimenta- 
tion a great deal of research involving 
groups will be undertaken. He stated that 
such basic educational research can be done 
with groups of children in or out of school. 

The experts called by the plaintiff do not 
hold with the defendants’ contention that 
the private laboratory school is the spring 
from which bubbles forth every worth- 
while idea for educational research. They 
contend that the sources outside the class- 
rooms, as above mentioned, furnish fertile 
ideas, whether born of basic experimenta- 
tion or not, and for ideas of lesser stature, 
such as adaptations of curriculum, research 
associates can draw on the public schools 
where certain problems lie exposed on the 
surface. 

The argument which evoked the greatest 
volume of testimony by the experts was the 
defendants’ contention that only in a pri- 
vately endowed laboratory school could 
adequate controls of an experiment be estab- 
lished. To this the plaintiff’s experts coun- 
tered with the assertion that the controls 
are meaningless because of the unrepre- 
sentative character of the student body of 
the laboratory school. They state that while 
the latter type of school is shackled by lack 
of a representative school population, the 
public schools present in their actual reali- 
ties the problems which must ultimately be 
faced in public education. These realities, 
it is urged, cannot be dealt with by armchair 
theorizing, and a cross section of American 
youth of school age is a vital, important 
factor in worth-while experimentation on 
the problems confronting educators. Other- 
wise, the plaintiff claims, the results obtained 
in a private experimental school will be 
distorted by variables not present in its 
student population, and a blueprint of a 
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successful private school experiment would 
be of little value in charting a similar one 
in a public school. 

It is not contended that the student popu- 
lation of any one school, public or private, 
represents more than a cross section of the 
community served by that school. But the 
public school, it is claimed, is related to a 
much broader community base than the 
private school, because it represents a bet- 
ter cross section of society, economically 
and socially. The best medium for experi- 
mentation is presented as a group of public 
schools varying in type as do the associated 
schools of the Institute; in rural areas, small 
communities, large urban communities, in- 
dustrial cities and the like. It is argued that 
in the aggregate these public schools repre- 
sent a true cross section of the student 
population of the country, while the pri- 
vate laboratory school, because of selected 
students, does not contain even a cross sec- 
tion of its own community. 

The plaintiff stresses that in probing the 
three problems which most of the educators 
agreed were of greatest significance, work- 
ing with a cross section of the community 
is exceedingly important. The children at- 
tending the School possess intelligence 
quotients averaging 115; they are members 
of families in the upper middle class in- 
come levels, and over 80 per cent go on 
to college. All the factors being equal, 
argues the plaintiff, an experiment in work 
integration in such a setting would be less 
productive of valid conclusions for intro- 
duction into schools throughout the coun- 
try than would an experiment in a school 
which marked the terminal of education for 
most of the students and which in its pupil 
population possessed a wide range of abili- 
ties and family income levels. Therefore, 
it asserts, the highly selected student body 
of the School is not a fruitful medium for 
research in education for economic com- 
petence. 

Experimentation in a school which mir- 
rors its community would obviously be 
more productive, continues the plaintiff, 
in treating with the second problem—the 
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relation of the school to the community 
in which it is located. And as to the third 
problem, education for health, it points 
out, that there are many homes, not typical 
of those in which private school children 
live, in which the school must educate the 
parents as well as the children. 

Also, the plaintiff scouts the defendants’ 
proposition that a cross section for general 
research or a group of students for a single 
experiment can be introduced artificially 
into the student body of the School. This 
must be done through use of free scholar- 
ships, which, it is urged, of itself implies 
a measure of selected absorption by human 
decision. 

I can find definitively that fiscal consid- 
erations, if nothing else, prevent the in- 
sinuation of a representative cross section 
into the School student population. A cer- 
tain sum must be realized annually from 
tuition fees to maintain Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School in a solvent condition, and this 
would preclude the granting of total schol- 
arships to more than a very small minority 
of the students. A fair cross section in the 
non-tuition group would still be over- 
balanced and the School’s character deter- 
mined by the large core of tuition-paying 
students. This conclusion does not neces- 
sarily extend to other private laboratory 
schools which, by reason of considerations 
not present in the instant situation, may be 
able to implant an effective cross section 
for experimental purposes. But on the facts 
and figures introduced on this trial, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School simply cannot acquire 
such a cross section. 

However, counter the defendants, even 
if these deficiencies be present, they do not 
abort significant experimentation in many 
important areas of elementary and second- 
ary education. They argue that there are 
certain constants in the education of all or 
most children, so that the cross section is 
not an essential factor in most experimenta- 
tion in education. In some fields the spread 
between the problem as isolated in the pri- 
vate experimental school] and the needs and 
conditions of the public schools may be too 








great to be spanned. In others, urged the de- 
fendants, the superior facilities of the pri- 
vate laboratory schools, the stability of 
tenure of the staffs, the know-how and 
specialized experience of their staffs, the 
tighter scientific control of experimentation 
work jointly to produce results of great 
value to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion throughout the country; results beyond 
the reach of research divisions of public 
schools in their present stage of develop- 
ment. As several of the witnesses called by 
both sides stated in substance, the ideal 
situation would encompass extensive re- 
search in both private experimental schools 
and the public schools. 

In addition to its introduction of proof 
that public schools are capable of conduct- 
ing valuable educational research, the plain- 
tiff indicated that a number of public school 
systems are willing and able to undertake 
such research. Thus, it presented testimony 
from several administrators of public school 
systems associated with the Institute, rang- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
refuting the contention that there is lack 
of receptivity on the part of supervisors and 
teachers to experimentation. This staff co- 
operation is attributed to the fact that the 
minimal educational and training standards 
for teachers in the public school have been 
raised considerably, that a number are 
skilled in progressive pedagogic techniques, 
and some few in the techniques of research. 
Indeed, one significant contribution of the 
laboratory and demonstration schools lies 
in their dissemination through the public 
schools of this country of a sizeable band 
of teachers, trained in their image, who ac- 
cept and espouse research as an ingredient 
of the educative process. Witnesses from 
the staffs of public schools also denied that 
experimentation is frustrated by parent or 
political resistance. They cited facts and 
figures to indicate that many public school 
systems recognize the need for continuous 
research and have set up departments for 
that purpose. 

A very important and fundamental de- 
ficiency of the laboratory school, asserts 
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the plaintiff, is that even if it is responsible 
for productive experimentation, it cannot 
or does not carry over the results into the 
public schools of the country. It is not 
enough that the private laboratory school 
study the significant problems of education 
and develop the answers that will serve as 
principles to guide the attack upon these 
problems by other schools. The answers 
will be largely wasted, certainly for the 
purposes of the grants with which we are 
here concerned, if they are not transmitted 
to the public schools. To have value, the 
ultimate results of the experimentation 
must be reflected in public education. 

The laboratory schools, singly or as a 
group, have never established any organized 
pattern for the transferring of experimenta- 
tion or its results into the public schools. 
The results of their experimentation flow 
over into the public schools through pub- 
lications (pamphlets and articles in educa- 
tional journals), visits of public school 
teachers to the laboratory schools and sum- 
mer seminars, and the infrequent visits of 
laboratory school teachers to public schools. 
These are characterized by the plaintiff as 
haphazard and ineffectual channels of com- 
munication, which it claims partially ac- 
counts for the fact that no witness could 
point to any specific contribution of any 
consequence in recent years from the private 
laboratory schools to the public schools in 
the areas defined as containing the most 
important current problems. The program 
evolved by the Institute, on the other hand, 
is submitted as holding forth real promise 
of infusing elementary and secondary edu- 
cational institutions in this country with 
the techniques and results of significant ex- 
perimentation. 

As explanatory of the absence of the 
carry-over of any significant experimenta- 
tion into the public schools, the defendants 
introduced testimony to the effect that 
fifteen to twenty years is required before 
the results of such experimentation can 
gain a foothold in the public schools. This 
lag itself furnishes a challenging field for 
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experimentation, and it is, in fact, on the 
agenda of the Institute for inquiry. 

Happily, the opposing contentions of the 

arties on the relative merits of the two 
types of schools as experimental media need 
not be resolved into a stark finding of the 
superiority of one, in the necessarily cir- 
cumscribed laboratory of litigation, even 
after so expertly conducted and compre- 
hensive a trial as was had herein. 

It must only be determined whether the 
action of the Board in discontinuing the 
School and maintaining and enlarging the 
scope of the Institute’s activities is reason- 
ably calculated to further and insure the 
permanence of experimentation in primary 
and secondary education. The evidence 
presented before me, viewed in a light most 
favorable to the defendants’ contentions, at 
the least amply demonstrates that the Board’s 
action is reasonably calculated to achieve 
such an objective. Certainly the position 
taken by the plaintiff's experts has emerged 
robust enough from the trial to justify 
abundantly the exercise of discretion by 
its Board of Trustees. 

Furthermore, I find, without evaluating 
the productivity of private laboratory 
schools as a group, that the Lincoln School 
and the Horace Mann-Lincoln School have 
contributed little to the broad field of public 
education in the past fifteen years. The 
School is probably the peer of any in the 
country in teaching and preparing its stu- 
dents and has functioned superbly in that 
respect. However, the purpose which it 
must implement under the grants is not to 
educate well a few hundred pupils each 
year, but to conduct significant experi- 
mentation for ultimate application in the 
education of 25,000,000 children through- 
out the country. The Board is warranted in 
its conclusion that the School has failed in 
this commission. This conclusion is not 
affected by the defendants’ contention that 
the administrative officers of the plaintiff 
have evinced little interest in or under- 
standing of the problems and objectives of 
an experimental school, so that for lack of 
real leadership in recent years the School 


has not functioned to the full extent of its 
potentialities as a medium for experimenta- 
tion. Despite full opportunity to substantiate 
these charges of maladministration, there 
was a complete failure of direct or any other 
form of acceptable proof of indifferent or 
incompetent administration of the School 
by Teachers College. 

On the other hand, the Institute program, 
since its inception, has stimulated an en- 
thusiastic and cooperative response in the 
associated schools. Skilled and proficient 
personnel have been assigned by the school 
supervisors to the research projects. The 
plaintiff has demonstrated that this research 
process is a two-way one. The schools in 
the field give as much as they receive. They 
present a realistic situation, not an artificial 
test tube type of problem. Further, the co- 
operating schools are already staffed and 
equipped, at no expense to the Institute, 
and the latter’s funds may be utilized for 
research exclusively. Also of importance, 
the Institute can leave any situation when it 
ceases to be fruitful for experimentation, 
but it leaves a nucleus of teachers who have 
acquired an experimental approach. 

The record indicates that extended, in- 
telligent and unprejudiced consideration 
was given by the plaintiff’s Board of Trus- 
tees to the proposal that the operation of 
the School be discontinued, and that a com- 
prehensive study was conducted of the 
program, achievements and potentialities of 
the Institute. I conclude, therefore, that the 
plaintiff was warranted in its conclusion that 
the School “is no longer an effective instru- 
ment for experimentation” and that the In- 
stitute bids fair to become a productive 
medium for the experimentation contem- 
plated by the General Education Board in 
making the grants. 


IV 


Finally, the defendants raise additional 
objections to the proposed sale by the Col- 
lege of the land and buildings housing the 
School and the utilization of the income 
from the proceeds for the Institute. These 
objections raise few novel problems in view 








of the foregoing conclusions as to the grants 
of personalty. 

By a deed dated September 28, 1921, the 
Board made an outright conveyance to the 
College of the land and improvements 
thereon. Then, by an agreement in 1922 
between the College and the Board, it was 
specified that the conveyance was made 
upon “the distinct understanding . . . that 
said property is to be used for said 
Lincoln School of Teachers College,” and 
in the event that it was not so used, the 
Board could compel the College to recon- 
vey the property. The College promised 
to hold the property “for the purposes of 
said Lincoln School of Teachers College 
during the existence of said school” and to 
reconvey the property to the Board, upon 
request, “in case said Lincoln School of 
Teachers College ceases to exist.” 

Subsequently, in the agreement of 1928 
whereunder the Board made its final grant 
of principal funds to the College, this 1922 
agreement was canceled, ostensibly yield- 
ing the result that the College obtained com- 
plete ownership of the property free of any 
limitations upon the College’s use or dis- 
position thereof. 

If, as the intervening defendants contend, 
that cancellation did not relieve the College 
of the obligation to use the property in ac- 
cordance with the purpose for which the 
property was granted to the College, the 
previous discussion as to the College’s au- 
thority to discontinue operation of the 
School applies to this branch of the case. 
It requires no elaborate demonstration to in- 
dicate that the realty was granted by the 
Board to the College for the same general 
purposes as were the grants of personalty, 
and that the College is as free to liquidate 
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the realty and use the proceeds for the In- 
stitute as it is to discontinue operation of 
the School for the same reason. On the 
other hand, if the defendants rely upon the 
1922 agreement as constitutive of an obliga- 
tion that the College hold the realty for 
some purpose other than that for which 
the personalty was held, then they are con- 
cluded by the language of that agreement, 
which permitted the College to sell the 
property with the consent of the Board and 
the further provision that “in case said 
Lincoln School of Teachers College ceases 
to exist” the College need reconvey the 
property only upon a written request by the 
Board. Thus, regardless of the view taken of 
the effect of the cancellation of the 1922 
agreement, the College may properly sell 
the realty as proposed. 

There is no need to discuss any of the 
other issues raised in this case, since the 
foregoing indicates that the plaintiff is 
entitled to all of the relief which it seeks 
in this action. Judgment may be entered 
herein construing the grants as above 
stated. The judgment should declare that 
the plaintiff may cease operation of the 
School after June 30, 1948; pay the expenses 
of ceasing such operation; sell, lease or 
otherwise dispose of the School premises; 
and use the income from the grants and 
from the property and its proceeds for ex- 
perimentation by the Institute. This con- 
stitutes the decision of the court. If any 
further findings or conclusions are deemed 
necessary or proper, consideration will be 
given to requests therefor upon settlement 
of the judgment to be entered herein. Settle 
judgment. 

BERNARD BorteIn, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
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Sallie B. ‘Tannahill, 


Ls the passing of Sallie B. Tannahill 
on January 30, 1947, art education 
lost one of its great modern figures. 
A member of the faculty of Teachers 
College for practically all of her pro- 
fessional career, Miss Tannahill exerted 
an enormous influence on art educa- 
tion, helping to guide it during the pe- 
riod when it became an increasingly 
important phase of education. 

Born in New York in 1881, she at- 
tended Dwight High School in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, and was a student 
at Smith College from 1901 to 1903. At 
Columbia University she received a 
Bachelor’s degree in 1905 and a Mas- 
ter’s in 1915. In 1906 she joined the 
staff of Teachers College, serving until 
her retirement in 1942. During one of 
these years, 1907-08, she divided her 
time between the College and Miss 
Spence’s School. From 1931 to 1939 
she was the head of the Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts. After her re- 
tirement in 1942 Miss Tannahill lived 
in Youngstown, Ohio, until her death. 
She was buried in Petersburg, Virginia. 

A student of Arthur Wesley Dow, 
Sallie Tannahill carried forward his 
epoch-making contribution to art edu- 
cation, emphasizing design rather than 
representation as the goal of art teach- 
ing. Drawing, they insisted, was only 
a tool, not an end in art teaching; design 
was the great common denominator in 
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art, and through design, appreciation 
was possible. Later, with the develop- 
ment of the creative education move- 
ment, Miss Tannahill was an important 
figure in demonstrating the crucial role 
which art can play in school life by 
contributing training which draws 
upon the inner resources of the in- 
dividual and gives them expression. 

Her professional contribution is well 
exemplified by her books. Only two in 
number, they are both outstanding in 
their fields and have exerted a wide in- 
fluence in art education. P’s and Q’s, A 
Book on the Art of Letter Arrange- 
ment, was first published in 1923. It 
was concerned with developing in the 
field of lettering and printing the con- 
cepts of design that had been developed 
by Mr. Dow in the teaching of art. 
The book was an outgrowth of the 
course which Miss Tannahill taught in 
the subject and it, together with her 
teaching in this area, has had a great 
effect on school instruction in this sub- 
ject. Although a considerable number 
of books have appeared in this particu- 
lar field, none has had the continuing 
popularity of P’s and Q’s. Several edi- 
tions have appeared, and it is signifi- 
cant that it was selected in 1944, more 
than twenty years after its first appear- 
ance, as the text for a United States 
Armed Forces Institute course in let- 
tering. 
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The second book, Fine Arts for Pub- 
lic School Administrators, published in 
1931, is an excellent statement of the 
place of art in school programs and the 
principles on which it is based. Art, 
Miss Tannahill firmly believed, was an 
integral part of life and the subject 
matter of art should be as broad as life, 
and should include not only the usual 
graphic arts but such areas as architec- 
ture, city planning, landscape design, 
ceramics, metal work, and clothing de- 
sign. Equally firm was her belief that 
it was the right of every child to ex- 
press himself in various art materials 
and media and to assert himself as a 
creative individual. 

Important as her writings are, it was 
through her work with students that 
she exerted her greatest influence. Dur- 
ing the course of her long teaching 
career at Teachers College, she helped 
train great numbers of art teachers and 
supervisors. Her students came from 
all over the world and learned from 
her. To all she exhibited great under- 
standing and thoughtful leadership. 
She exemplified in her contacts with 
her classes and her students one of her 
basic tenets in art education, that art 
should be based upon and promote 
understanding among people. 

In addition to teaching and writ- 
ing, Miss Tannahill was active in many 
other phases of art education. She was 
a director of the Art Department of 
the National Art Education Associa- 
tion when that organization was 
founded; she contributed to a number 
of periodicals and annuals, including 
the Fortieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 


Art in American Life and Education, 
As a consultant she assisted in the de- 
velopment of courses of study in art 
for the states of Colorado and Ohio 
and the city of Wilmington, Delaware. 
For a number of years she was an ad- 
visory editor of Art Education Today, 
an annual prepared under the direction 
of the Art Department of Teachers 
College that has become a distinguished 
publication in its field. 

To a remarkable degree Miss Tanna- 

hill combined leadership in her field, 
which won her a multitude of follow- 
ers, and warm, human, personal quali- 
ties, which won her a host of friends 
and admirers. Her sincerity and direct- 
ness, her gentle and irrepressible sense 
of humor, her lack of pretence, her 
high standards of taste and workman- 
ship, her unfailing devotion to the ad- 
vancement of art education in Amer- 
ica, a cause to which she devoted her 
energies during her long professional 
career, all combined to make an indi- 
vidual of rare and remarkable qualities 
and explain the vast influence which 
she exerted in the field of art educa- 
tion. 
Shortly before she retired, the East- 
ern Arts Association bestowed upon 
her its highest honor, the Gold Award. 
The citation, quoted in part below, 
states briefly and simply the high es- 
teem in which she was held and the 
significant contribution which she 
made. 


As Professor in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as distinguished leader 
in the visual arts, scholar, teacher of 
teachers, and art critic, whose long asso- 
ciation with Arthur Wesley Dow has en- 
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abled you to carry on his tradition for the 
last twenty years, you have brought to 
the world of art a fine and sensitive spirit 
and to the world of education a program 


which has developed able teachers 
throughout our nation. 


THE STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
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Current Staff Publications 











PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION* 


HIS NEW BOOK is a comprehensive syn- 
T thesis of the fundamental concepts 
underlying all public school administration. 
Mort refers to these concepts as a statement 
of the common sense of administration. The 
reviewer doubts that administrators schooled 
for decades in “how to do specific things” 
will find the book so simple as the author 
implies. The emphasis in school administra- 
tion for nearly twenty years has been upon 
the techniques of accomplishing specific 
objectives. Those who study this book will 
question whether what administrators have 
been taught to do has always been worth 
while. 

The first reaction of an administrator 
after thoughtful reading of Principles of 
School Administration may be one of frus- 
tration. He will find that much of his energy 
and study have gone into the i improvement 
of what schools do rather than into the 
development of what schools might do. It is 
true that the author has recognized cultural 
values and the need for conservatism, but 
one cannot lay this book down without 
feeling that the future of American educa- 
tion lies in the understanding and ability to 
utilize the dynamic elements in adminis- 
tration. 

The administrator who expects to find 
all the practical techniques for dynamic 
leadership herein will be disappointed, yet 
he will find a new understanding of ‘ ‘adapt- 
ability” and its relationships to other prin- 
ciples. The author himself indicates in the 
preface that his research has shown a num- 
ber of practical applications which he will 

* By Paul R. Mort. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1946. 569 pages. 


Ww 


publish in a later volume. The appendices 
and various chapters contain sample applica- 
tions which every administrator should 
scrutinize with care. The concepts in the 
book, when fully understood by an alert 
reader, will provide the stimulus required 
to develop new techniques of administra- 
tion. In a dynamic society there are no last- 
ing solutions to public school problems. 
Breadth of vision, imagination, inventive- 
ness combined with ability to get things 
done will become increasingly important 
in school administration. Dynamic leader- 
ship will develop its own techniques. 

What the reader can expect from this 
book is a sense of balance. There is no de- 
mand for discarding all that has been 
adopted through centuries of experience. 
The author centers attention upon purpose 
and basic policy. Means, according to his 
thinking, must be appraised not only in 
terms of a single purpose, but in terms of all 
purposes. He calls for a balancing of the de- 
mands of the fundamental principles emerg- 
ing from our culture. He asks balanced 
judgment in solving all administrative prob- 
lems. He asks adminisrators to reexamine 
the isolated principles that have grown up 
around specialized treatments of adminis- 
tration. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that 
every student of school administration 
should be exposed to this viewpoint be- 
fore studying technical administration. The 
administrator on the job should refer to 
it frequently to avoid the pitfalls that fol- 
low too much “ant work.” 

Arvip J. Burke, Director of Studies 
New York State Teachers Association 
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Office of the Dean 


Art the historic centenary meeting of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland in Edin- 
burgh on April 18, Dean William F. Russell 
was one of a small and distinguished com- 
pany who received Honorary Fellowships 
(F.E.LS.). Others included Joseph West- 
wood, M.P., His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Scotland; the Right Reverend 
Principal John M’Kenzie, Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland General Assembly; Sir 
William Hamilton Fyfe, Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal of Aberdeen University, and 
Sir John Mackay Thompson, Secretary of 
the Scottish Education Department. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the recipients, Dean Rus- 
sell in his address said, “To a free Kirk and 
a free press we must add a free teacher and 
a free school if man would be free.” He 
observed that America has looked upon 
Edinburgh as the capital of the educational 
world and used Scottish education as a 
model in developing its own public schools. 
America owes Scotland an additional debt 
of gratitude, he continued, since the sacrifice 
and courage of its people helped keep 
Hitler’s legions out of the North and South 
American continents. 

Speaking at the April 15 opening of the 
Institute’s Henderson Memorial Library, 
which contains 800 volumes dealing with 
the history of the United States, Dean Rus- 
sell declared that “sensible, hard-working 
and well-meaning people” of the United 
States and Britain must be exchanged be- 
fore either country will have a true picture 
of the other. He cited Hollywood movies 
as one of the barriers to international under- 


standing and irresponsible travelers as an- 
other. 





Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


Turee education groups heard speeches by 
Professor Irving Lorge during March. Pro- 
fessor Lorge discussed “Context Learning” 
at a meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association in Atlantic City on 
March 3, and presented a paper entitled 
“Common Sense in Test Appraisal” before 
the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education the same day. His topic at an 
evening meeting of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education 
on March 14 was, “How Shall a Teacher’s 
Record Be Evaluated When He Presents 
Himself for Advancement to a Supervisory 
Position?” 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESEARCH 


Proressor Paul R. Mort encountered several 
Teachers College alumni at Indianapolis on 
March 21 when he addressed a conference 
of Indiana superintendents on “Signs of An 
Emerging Powerful Education.” The meet- 
ing was organized by Dean Wendell W. 
Wright (Ph.D. 1929), and attended by 
Professors George D. Strayer, Jr. (Ph.D. 
1934) and Raleigh Holmstedt (Ph.D. 1932), 
all of Indiana University. 

From April 16 to 19, Professor Mort lec- 
tured in California, speaking before the 
Los Angeles County schools, the San Diego 
County schools, the Ventura County 
schools, and the Los Angeles County School 
Trustees Association. 
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Discussing “What Makes for Good 
Schools” at a meeting of the George Wash- 
ington Parent-Teacher Association, White 
Plains, N. Y., on March 19, Professor Mort 
explained the work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in helping communi- 
ties solve school problems. He also described 
the activities of the Council before the 
teachers and boards of education of the 
West Essex, N. J., schools on March 27. 

Professor Mort’s study for the Sewanhaka 
(Long Island) Planning Commission, An 
Analysis of Fiscal Policy for the School 
Districts of the Sewanhaka High School 
Area, was published recently. 


Two innovations will mark the May issue 
of the Exchange, publication of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. Besides be- 
ing printed for the first time, it will carry 
advertisements of interest to teachers and 
the community. Seven thousand paid sub- 
scribers, as well as 2,500 members of Coun- 
cil school staffs, will receive copies. 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


ScHoo1, library, and community representa- 
tives of the Binghamton, N. Y., area heard 
Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck lead a panel 
discussion on February 21 at a conference 
salled by the bureau of adult education of 
he New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Besides serving as chairman of the 
panel, which considered community prob- 
lems and the beginnings of organization 
to meet them, Professor Hallenbeck ad- 
dressed the luncheon meeting on the func- 
tion of adult education in a community. 
On March 3, Professor Hallenbeck par- 
ticipated in a symposium on adult education 
at the AASA meeting ia Atlantic City. 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


At the Chicago conference of the Associa- 
tion of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
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velopment, many Institute staff members 
were prominent participants. Professors 
Kenneth Benne, Ruth Cunningham, and 
Alice Miel conducted explorations with 
group leaders, recorders, observers, and 
resource people on techniques of carrying 
the meetings forward. Professor Cunning- 
ham gave nightly newscasts of the proceed- 
ings. Associate Dean Hollis L. Caswell was 
chairman of a general session considerin 

“The Manner in Which College and Uni- 
versity Groups Can Contribute Toward 
Curriculum and Supervisory Growth 
Through Cooperation with Public Schools.” 

Professor Gordon Mackenzie was one of 
the two main speakers on this program. Also 
attending the conference were William 
Vitarelli and Dr. Margaret Lindsey, chair- 
men of section meetings, and Miss Rose 
Lammel, a group leader. 


Miss Lammel spoke on “The Implication 
for Changes of the 46th Yearbook in Ele- 
mentary Science” when she presided at a 
regional meeting of the National Council 
of Elementary Science Teachers, held in 
connection with ASCD. She also recently 
addressed the elementary science section of 
the New Jersey Science Teachers Associa- 
tion at a Montclair, N. J., session on “What, 
How, Who and Why of Science in the 
Elementary Schools.” She discussed the same 
topic in Orange, N. J., on April 22. 


A background report of the committee on 
student teaching was presented by Professor 
Florence Stratemeyer at the Midwest Con- 
ference of the National Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, explaining this committee’s 
assignment, the steps taken, and the future 
plans. Dr. Margaret Lindsey, who will do 
the research for the committee, gave the 
preliminary findings of the sub-committee 
on student teaching of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. 


ATTENDED by 74 representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Schools, including many classroom 
teachers, the Institute’s annual spring con- 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


ference took place at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, 
Battle Creek, Mich., at the last of March. 
It was the first general meeting to be held 
away from New York City. Five study 
groups met during the mornings and after- 
noons to discuss the projects being de- 
veloped by the Associated Schools. At the 
first two general sessions in the evenings, 
the speakers were William A. Alexander, 
acting superintendent of the Battle Creek 
public schools, and Associate Dean Caswell. 
On subsequent evenings there were panel 
discussions on classroom research, led by 
Professor Hubert Evans, and on ways of re- 
porting the working and findings of the 
Institute, conducted by Professor Mac- 
kenzie. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


“Epucation for Mutual Understanding,” the 
theme of the three-day spring conference 
of the Eastern States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers, was focussed 
on the peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
United States by Professor George S. Counts 
at a luncheon session of the Association 
March 21 at the Hotel Commodore. 

Listing traditional obstacles that have pre- 
vented understanding between the two 
powers, Professor Counts suggested that 
both countries study each other’s language, 
geography, history, institutions, literatures, 
and peoples. He advocated an exchange of 
students, scientists, artists, leading educa- 
tors, books, magazines, and professional 
literature; a repudiation of organized propa- 
ganda, and an elimination from schools of 
doctrines of extreme nationalism, and forms 
of military training. 


Tue Cleveland Teachers Union and the 
Ohio Mental Hygiene Association heard 
a lecture by Professor Goodwin Watson 
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March 17 at the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion Building. Professor Watson’s talk was 
entitled “A Modern School Program.” To 
improve the personalities of teachers—some 
masking “their hostility under a forced and 
repulsive sweetness,” some driving them- 
selves “to appear energetic and brisk,” some 
“high-strung, tense and rigid,”—Dr. Wat- 
son suggested “higher salary schedules, de- 
pendable tenure, and genuinely democratic 
school administration,” as well as the direc- 
tion into the field of teaching of those peo- 
ple whose dispositions are both “friendly 
and spontaneous.” 


Proressor Counts and Professor Daniel R. 
Davies, together with doctoral candidates 
James F. Redmond and Phillip Kochman, 
participated in a forum discussion, “What 
About the Teacher Strikes?”, which took 
place March ro in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium. The meeting, sponsored by the Beta 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, was open to 
the public. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Arthur I. Gates has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to prepare 
the next yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. The yearbook, 
which is scheduled for publication in Janu- 
ary, 1949, will be concerned with The 
Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
School. 

A second revision of Professor Gates’ 
The Improvement of Reading, which first 
appeared in 1928, will be published by the 
Macmillan Company this summer. A new 
outfit of tests and other materials to diag- 
nose reading difficulties, together with an 
examiner’s manual and individual case study 
forms, was recently published by the Teach- 
ers College Bureau of Publications. A pro- 
gram of diagnostic and remedial work in 
which these materials are employed is de- 
scribed in detail in the latest edition of 
Professor Gates’ book. 
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Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


WarninG against hasty action in any ex- 
pansion program, Professor Henry H. Linn 
advised school officials, members of the 
borough council, and approximately 200 
citizens of Verona, N. J., at a meeting in 
March to wait at least two years before un- 
dertaking a school building program. In the 
meantime, Professor Linn suggested that 
the needs be studied in line with the de- 
velopment of the school system. 


“Neepep Emphases in School Administra- 
tion,” an article by Professor Daniel R. Da- 
vies, appeared in the March issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


Proressor Frank W. Cyr addressed the 
National Farmers Union Leaders Confer- 
ence in St. Paul, Minn., March 20 and 21. 
On March 24 and 25, he represented the 
American Institute of Cooperation and the 
rural division of the National Education 
Association at the UNESCO meetings in 
Philadelphia. 


In addition to participating in the “Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air” broadcast April 1 
on “How to Solve the Teacher Problem,” 
Professor John K. Norton addressed the 
Alabama State Teachers Association on 
“The Nation’s Duty in Financing Public 
Education,” March 27 at Montgomery. 


GUIDANCE 


As editor of the Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, Professor 
Ruth M. Strang traveled to Columbus, 
Ohio, to attend the annual conference of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. She spoke at the general session 
of the College Personnel Association on 
“The College Personnel Worker’s Responsi- 


bility for the Improvement of Reading,” 
and at the Vocational Guidance meeting on 
“Individual Counseling.” She was also pres- 
ent at executive committee meetings of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, 
at an informal dinner to discuss counselor 
training, and at the discussion group planned 
by the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth. 

On March 16, Professor Strang partici- 
pated in a radio broadcast, “Why Can’t 
Your Child Read?” from Philadelphia. 


Proressors Harry D. Kitson and Donald E. 
Super attended the meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and allied 
organizations at the Columbus conference 
March 28 to 31. Professor Kitson, editor 
of Occupations: The National Vocational 
Guidance Journal, presented future plans 
for discussion, and also presided at a session 
devoted to the international aspects of voca- 
tional guidance. He is on leave from Teach- 
ers College during the spring and summer 
semesters, and proceeded on an extended 
motor trip following the convention. 

Nine students represented the Teachers 
College branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, several serving as 
recorders at the convention, and assisting 
in the compilation of the official report. 
These students included Flora Daly, Ed- 
ward S. Friesen, Marietta Higgins, Davis 
G. Johnson, Albert Levenson, Lawrence S. 
Mushkat, Vernon Wallace, Bert D. Willen- 
brock, and James McKee. 

A dinner was held for the Teachers Col- 
lege alumni members of the NVGA the 
evening of March 30 in Columbus, with 
80 graduates attending. Dr. Clarence Failor 
(Ph.D. 1938) was master of ceremonies. 


Division IV 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


As consultant at a conference of the Dela- 


ware Preschool Association April 16, Pro- 
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fessor Emma D. Sheehy spoke on “Music 
in the School.” Later, she addressed the 
Parents’ Association on “Music in the 
Home.” 

“The Exploring Child” was the subject of 
Professor Sheehy’s lecture to the Parents 
Association of the cooperative nursery 
school at Camp Shanks, N. Y., April 25. 
On April 29, she gave a talk on “Science 
Experiences for Young Children” before 
the Private Schools Association. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Unper the auspices of the Office of Inter- 
national Relations, U. S. Department of 
State, Professor George T. Renner broad- 
cast a commentary on American geography 
via short wave radio on March 18. 

Two days later, Professor Renner de- 
livered an address at Schoolmen’s Week 
in Philadelphia. He spoke on “Conservation 
of Resources and Full Economic Produc- 
tion—Is There a Conflict?” 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Marcu was a busy month for Professor 
Gerald S. Craig. On March 8, he spoke 
at the conference of the Secondary School 
Board at the Hotel New Yorker. He was 
a consultant at the Elbert Elementary 
School, Wilmington, Del., March 13, and 
presided at a session of the National Coun- 
cil on Elementary Science in connection 
with a meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
March 22. 

Professor Craig attended President Tru- 
man’s conference on fire prevention March 
24, serving on an education committee. 
Finally, on March 25, he discussed “Our 
Children in a Scientific Age” before the 
Parent—Teachers Association, Princeton, 


N. J. 
MATHEMATICS 


Tue students from abroad at Teachers Col- 
lege heard Professor W. D. Reeve speak 
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on “Mathematical Education in America” 
April 11 at a luncheon meeting in the 
Horace Mann cafeteria. On August 9, he 
will be the banquet speaker at the Duke 
Mathematical Institute in Durham, N. C.,. 
discussing “Modern Trends in Mathematical 
Education.” 


SPEECH 


Proressor Magdalene E. Kramer was a key- 
noter at two conventions in April. She de- 
livered the opening address at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Speech Association 
April 10 in Baton Rouge, discussing “Speech 
in Modern Education.” At the first session 
of the Eastern Public Speaking Conference 
in New York, April 17 to 19, Professor 
Kramer spoke on “The Policies of the 
Speech Association of America.” 


FINE ARTS 


SERVING as a judge in a state-wide art ex- 
hibition and appearing on a program con- 
cerned with the training of professional 
artists, Professor Edwin Ziegfeld partici- 
pated in the annual art conference at the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, April 17 
to 19. 


“Tunes That Can Be Done with Discarded 
Materials” was the topic of Miss Bernice 
E. Magnie’s talk at one of the programs 
of the Eastern Arts Association convention 
in Philadelphia, April 10 to 12. Miss Magnie 
will also participate in the program of the 
New Jersey Art Education Association con- 
ference May 15, speaking on “Marionettes 
and Puppetry for Children on the Ele- 
mentary School Level.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Among the several hundred music educators 
who met in Birmingham, Ala., April 17 to 19 
was Professor James Mursell. Professor 
Mursell appeared before representatives 
from the south, east, and midwest on a 








program of the Southern Division of the 
Music Educators’ National Conference. 


Tue January issue of the Music Educators 
Journal contained an article written by 
Professor Harry R. Wilson entitled “What 
Is Wrong with the Singing in Our Schools?” 

When Professor Wilson served as guest 
conductor at the State Teachers College in 
Kutztown, Pa., March 27, a chorus of 600 
high school students sang several of his 
compositions. On February 19, Professor 
Wilson had charge of an assembly of 1,500 
students at the Great Neck (Long Island) 
High School. 


Proressors Raymond Burrows and Anthony 
Loudis will give a two-piano recital for the 
Columbia Dames at Teachers College May 
7, and will play the following day in George- 
town, Del. Their spring tour of two-piano 
concerts has included appearances in Dur- 
ham, N. C., Wilson, N. C., and Birmingham, 
Ala. 


DeMonstRATING an “opera sing,” Professor 
Lilla Belle Pitts spoke at a general session 
on April 10 of the four-day North Central 
Music Educators’ Conference in Indianap- 
olis. 


Ricuarp Carpenter appeared as commenta- 
tor and adjudicator for the music festival 
sponsored by Wesley Junior College April 
19 at Dover, Del. 


One of the judges to select winners of 
Scholastic Magazine’s high school music 
awards was Professor Howard A. Murphy. 


Proressor Norval L. Church was adjudica- 
tor in orchestral, band, and instrumental 
solo contests at the South Carolina State 
High School Music Festival in Rock Hill, 
April 11 and 12. He conducted the River- 
side Symphony Orchestra concert April 
23, and attended the Music Educators’ 
National Conference, Eastern Division, 
April 24 and 25 in Scranton, Pa. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Art the National Restaurant Association con- 
ference in Chicago March 26, Professor 
Orpha Mae Thomas discussed “Proper Flow 
of Work Streamlines the Job.” She ad- 
dressed a conference of industrial in-plant 
food managers, held under the auspices of 
Columbia University’s public health depart- 
ment and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, March 4 at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. On March 10, she spoke to 
a group of school lunchroom supervisors, 
While she was in Chicago, Professor 
Thomas visited the Quartermasters’ Food 
and Container Institute and the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 


On March 18, Professor Helen Judy-Bond 
spoke to the board of directors of the com- 


mittee on consumer relations in advertising | 


of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies at its annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. She represented the American 
Home Economics Association April 8 at the 
Lewis and Conger award dinner, also at the 


Waldorf. 


Proressor Laura W. Drummond traveled 
south to attend the National Conference 
on the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family April 7 to 9 at the University of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. She also attended 
the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
Omicron Nu April 11 and 12 at Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


Tue State School Lunch Supervisors met 
at Teachers College March 6 and 7 with 
Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan. Professor 
Bryan attended a conference of the New 
Jersey Dietetic Association on March 18, 
and conducted the panel discussion on 
“Food and Nutrition Professions—A Chal- 
lenge to Guidance.” She talked on “Educa- 
tional Needs and Opportunities for the 
Executive Housekeeper” on March 24, be- 
fore the New England Hospital Assembly 
in Boston. Professor Bryan also attended the 
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annual National Restaurant Association ses- 
sions which were held in Chicago, and was 
chairman of meetings for one section of the 
conference. 


SPEAKING on “New Designs in Kitchen 
Structures,” Professor Elaine Knowles- 
Weaver attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel March 26. She participated in con- 
sultant work for the Eureka-Williams Cor- 
poration on the development of its new 
Housecleaning Research Institute at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., April 14. On her swing through 
the west, Professor Weaver also visited the 
General Electric Refrigeration and Frozen 


Food Cabinet Division, the Griswold Manu-: 


facturing Company, and Quinn and Barry, 
designers of plastic devices. 


Proressor Clara M. Taylor reported on 
studies of the United States Army rations 
and national diets conducted in the Teachers 
College nutrition laboratory when she par- 
ticipated in a conference called by the 
Williams-Waterman Fund at the Hotel 
Roosevelt March 13. At this meeting, scien- 
tists from all parts of the country discussed 
various methods for studying the appraisal 
of human dietaries by means of animal ex- 
periment. 

As chairman of a conference group, Pro- 
fessor Taylor discussed nutrition and menu 
planning at the Northeastern area conven- 
tion of the American Camping Association 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
March 15. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


A Teachers College alumni luncheon, held 
April 4 in conjunction with the conference 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Boston, was well attended by for- 
mer and present students of the depart- 
ment. Professors Hamden L. Forkner and 
Thelma M. Potter attended meetings of the 
association for two days. 


Tue business education section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association heard Profes- 
sor Forkner discuss “Let’s Get Down to 
Earth in Business Education” in Nashville, 
March 28. He also addressed the Commercial 
Directors Club meeting in Boston on “Busi- 
ness Education in a Curriculum for Modern 


Living.” 


On April 12, Professor Potter discussed 
“Improving Terminal Business Education” 
before the regional teacher-administrator 
conference in Fairfax, Va. 


Business Education Forum, a new monthly 
magazine published by the United Business 
Education Association, a department of the 
NEA, contains articles by both Professors 
Forkner and Potter. Professor Potter is a 
special editor of the magazine, responsible 
for the general area of shorthand, while 
Professor Forkner is president of the Asso- 
ciation which sponsors the periodical. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell journeyed 
to Cambridge, Mass., March 17 to 19, where 
he is assisting in the Harvard University 
survey of the Cambridge Public Schools. 


As a member of a panel, Professor Harry A. 
Scott discussed “Teacher Preparation in 
Physical Education” at the Eastern District 
convention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
held at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
March 31 to April 3. 


On March 11, Professor Herbert Walker 
addressed the junior class of the New 
Haven (Conn.) State Teachers College on 
the topic, “Professional Preparation in 
Health Education and Physical Education.” 
He discussed “Social Hygiene in Schools” 
at the annual meeting of the New York 
Tuberculosis Association at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel on March 20. 
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At the Northeast convention of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania March 14, Professor Marjorie 
Hillas was consultant and leader of a dis- 
cussion on “Developing and Maintaining 
Counselor Morale.” 


Dr. E. Patricia Hagman has been appointed 
bibliography chairman of the national soc- 
cer committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, and was also elected 
chairman of the professional preparation 
section of the Eastern District of the Ameri- 


can Association for Health, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation. 
Division V 
Nursing Education 


Two staff members, Professors Virginia 
Henderson and Frances Reiter, attended the 
UNESCO meetings in Philadelphia March 
24 to 26. Professor Henderson served as 
delegate for the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing, and Professor Reiter 
represented the National League of Nursing 
Education. Mrs. R. Louise McManus, Mrs. 
Margaret M. Adams, and Professor Reiter 
also attended a conference of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau on March 21 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At this session, the colleges 
were enabled to interpret their programs in 
clinical nursing to the regional consultants 


of the Children’s Bureau. 


At the March meeting of the Nursing Edu- 
cation Club, a moving picture of a health 
project along the Amazon, as well as a 
display of dolls, supplemented a discussion 
of Brazil by Mrs. Agnes Chagas, a native 
who is studying in the Division. To stimu- 
late interest in contributions to the fund 
being raised to entertain nurses from other 
countries who are coming to the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses conference in 
May, the project committee prepared a map 
of the world showing membership by coun- 
tries in the Council. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Aldrich, Ethelyn A., teacher of social studies, 
Wellington C. Mepham High School, Bell- 
more, N. Y. 


Allen, Winifred Y. (A.M. 1937), educational 
consultant, Day Care Unit, Department of 
Health, New York, N. Y. 


Alterowitz, Harold S. (A.M. 1947), recrea- 
tion supervisor, Children’s Center, New York, 
NY. 

Anderson, Dorothy Lynnae (A.M. 1945), 
associate professor of art, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Bal, Lionel N. (A.M. 1946), head of business 
education department, Bergen Junior College, 
Teaneck, N. J. 


Barrell, Lawrence Lionel (A.M. 1946), in- 
structor in social studies, Pace Institute, New 


York, N. Y. 


Bartley, Catherine Dunkle (A.M. 1947), 
teacher of music, Union Hill High School, 
Union City, N. J. 

Beckett, Alvin C. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in business education, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, Long Branch, N. J. 


Bryan, Harry R. (A.M. 1947), city recreation 
director, Sumter Recreation Commission, Sum- 
ter, S. C. 


Buckley, George E. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of English, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 


Budd, George F. (A.M. 1944), director of 
teacher education and certification, State De- 
partment of Education, Olympia, Wash. 


Burford, Pearl M. (A.M. 1944), acting asso- 
ciate professor of education, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Bush, James O., Jr. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Bushman, Leo N., instructor in industrial 
arts, New York State School for Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Campagna, Gerald (A.M. 1937), assistant 
rofessor of French, Massachusetts State Col- 
Side Amherst, Mass. 


Case, Elwood E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Casey, A. Frances (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in retail distribution commerce, New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clapp, Eleanor (B.S. 1939), teacher of third 
grade, Riverdale School, Norfolk, Va. 


Clarke, Helen (Ph.D. 1934), dietitian, St. 
Francis Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


Cole, Barbara (A.M. 1947), teacher of com- 
munication skills; New York State Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 


Conway, Helen Claire (A.M. 1940), nutri- 
tionist, Department of Health, New York, N. Y. 


Cornelius, A. Murray (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of instrumental music, High School and Public 
Schools, Princeton, W. Va. 


Cotton, Marie C., teacher of third grade, 
Riverside School, New York, N. Y. 


Cressman, Mary Anna (A.M. 1945), director 
of School of Nursing, Presbyterian Hospital, 
Newark, N. J. 


Cross, Edmond (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
mathematics, King College, Bristol, Tenn. 


Cushman, Dwight Sanford (A.M. 1941), asso- 
ciate director of Christian education, Congrega- 
tional Conference of Southern California and 
the Southwest, Los Angeles, Calif. 


de Brodes, Pauline a (A.M. 1932), asso- 
ciate professor of English, George Washington 
University, W ashington, D.C. 


De Fato, John (A. M. 1946), social investi- 
gator, Department of Welfare, New York, 

De Gorog, Ralph P. (A.M. 1947), tutor of 
French and Spanish, City College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Epstein, Harold, instructor in social studies, 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Este, Anita (A.M. 1941), instructor in physical 
education, College of Mount St. Vincent, New 
York, N. Y. 


Finkelman, Harry (A.M. 1947), teacher of 


business education, High School, East Islip, 
N. Y. 


Forston, Raymon Charles (A.M. 1946), direc- 
tor of admissions, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Frankel, Sylvia Douberman, teacher of fine 
and industrial art, George Washington Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Frankenstein, Marcella (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in English, Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 


Frodyma, Michael M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in chemistry, Highland Park Junior College, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Gardner, George R. (A.M. 1914), teacher 
of mathematics, Sampson College, Sampson, 


N. Y. 


Gensler, Howard J. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English and social studies, Union County Re- 
gional High School, Springfield, N. J. 


Gilmour, John R. H. (A.M. 1947), imstruc- 
tor in accounting, Sampson College, Sampson, 
N. Y. 


Gordon, Mordecai H. (A.M. 1937), clinical 
psychologist, Kennedy Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. 


Grant, Maralyn E. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in psychology, State Normal School, Lyndon 
Center, Vt. 


Graubart, Hilda T. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and social studies, Hastings High 
School, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Griffiths, Alice Louise (A.M. 1940), school 
librarian, Public School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Gullion, Burton Blair (A.M. 1932), chair- 
man of the division of physical education and 
athletics, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hammond, Harold E. (A.M. 1945), instruc- 
tor in history, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, 
N. J. 

Harris, Evelyn L. K., instructor in history 


and political science, Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Heim, Raymond A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
German and social studies, Dwight Morrow 
High School, Englewood, N. J. 

Heisler, Edmond H. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of social studies and coach, High School, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Hemphill, William D. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of music, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 
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Hjelmervik, Kenneth, director of music edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Horning, Edwin H. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of science, High School, Dover Plains, N. Y. 


Hospers, Anne, director of education, Public 
Schools, Richland, Wash. 


Hunter, Raymond R., supervisor of physical 
education, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Kecoughtan, Va. 


Isicson, Claire (A.M. 1944), instructor of 
girls health and physical education, High 
School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Jackson, Harriett (A.M. 1947), reading spe- 
cialist, Public School, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Jeffers, Frances C. (A.M. 1945), counselor 
in the School of Nursing, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


Jevarjian, Anthony (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
industrial arts and vocational counselor, High 


School, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Johns, Watson L., instructor of biology, 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. 


Kern, Vivian Claire (A.M. 1945), head 
teacher of five year olds, Town School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Kidd, A. Catherine (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
related arts, University of Idaho, Moscow. 


Kopf, Chris A. (A.M. 1938), chief of cor- 
rective physical rehabilitation, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Lyons, N. J. 


Kotler, David (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
mathematics, Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


Kramer, Stanley F. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Haverstraw, 


NM. T. 


Kurihara, Kenneth K., instructor in eco- 
nomics, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Kuntz, Mildred L. (A.M. 1942), field direc- 
tor, Girl Scouts, Newton, Mass. 


Lauziere, Maurice H., teacher of French and 
elementary subjects, Junior School, Nyack, 
N.Y 


Long, Clifford L., teacher of English, French 
and history, Midway High School, Lexington, 
nweG. 


Long, Walter A., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Lynn, Vela, business and industrial director, 
Young Womens Christian Association, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Maidens, Saul (A.M. 1947), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Makofske, Raymond, instructor in physical 
education, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Marro, A. Thomas (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
accounting and social studies, Bergen Junior 
College, Teaneck, N. J. 


Marvin, Nathan L. (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
English, Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Marquette, Mich. 


Mayer, Marilyn E., teacher of mathematics, 
Central School, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


McClain, Clinton (A.M. 1947), assistant 
coach, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 


McGill, John E., teacher of upper elementary 
grades, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


McGuire, Mary A., instructor in English 
composition, Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


McLure, William Paul, associate professor of 
education, University of Mississippi, Univer- 
sity, Miss. 


Messer, Harold Madison, Jr. (A.M. 1946), di- 
rector of testing and counseling, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Moen, Iva (A.M. 1939), research dietitian, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Montgomery, Etta L., principal, Tubercu- 
losis Preventorium, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Morgan, Mildred Dale (A.M. 1934), dean 
of girls and instructor in English, High School 
of Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, IIl. 


Nistad, Peter J. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
physical education, Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


O’Rourke, Thomas J. (A.M. 1936), instruc- 
tor in science, High School, Nutley, N. J. 


Parson, Venetia C. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
sewing, Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pastore, Nicholas, teacher of mathematics, 
City College of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Perry, Morton, instructor in English and 
social studies, Clifton-Fine Central School, 
Oswegatchie, N. Y. 

Phillips, Mary H. (A.M. 1947), critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Pollack, Stanley M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
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in fine and industrial arts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Purcell, William J., instructor in mathematics, 
Sampson College, Sampson, N. Y. 


Reynolds, John James, Jr., teacher of sciences, 
Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


Roberts, Ruth E., instructor in English, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Roemmich, Herman (A.M. 1946), chief of the 
vocational advisement unit, Pratt General Hos- 
pital, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Rope, Frederick T. (Ph.D. 1941), executive 
director, New York State Citizens Council, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Seeling, Martha (Ed.D. 1943), instructor in 
hilosophy and education, Wheelock College, 
‘on, Mass. 


Seigel, Jerome, teacher of Latin, French and 
world history, High School, Harrington, Del. 


Siczewicz, Michael J. (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of world history, High School, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. 


Simon, Aaron, assistant professor of history 
and sociology, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Simpson, gs | H. (Ph.D. 1938), associate 
professor of education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Sobolewski, Chester A. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
athletic director, Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio. 


Sueskind, Bernard Roy, teacher of social 
studies, Junior High School No. 120, New 
York, N. Y. 


Suessmilch, F. L. (A.M. 1943), junior psy- 
chologist, Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Surplus, Robert W., supervisor of instru- 
mental music, High School, Butler, N. J. 


Taft, Beatrice Irma, assistant director of 
physical education, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vt. 


Templin, Samuel E., teacher of Latin and 
English, High School, Belvedere, N. J. 


Tirrell, Sarah R., assistant professor of his- 
7 4 Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Tomasiewicz, Stanley J. (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in business education, Eastman School 
of Business, New York, N. Y. 


Trisch, Claire G. (B.S. 1940), dean of women, 
Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Conn. 


Valentine, Ethel H. (A.M. 1945), critic 
teacher of social studies, Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College High School, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


Van Tijn, Chedwah (M.S. 1945), nutritionist, 
Department of Health, New York, N. Y. 


Waller, Helen D. (A.M. 1935), — as- 


sistant in library, St. Mary of the Springs 
College, Columbus, Ohio. 


Walton, Mary E. (A.M. 1939), head dietitian, 
Lakeside School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Weislogel, Robert L. (A.M. 1947), counselor, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Weisman, Norman, instructor in English, 
City —o of the City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 


Whitehouse, Frederick A., educational direc- 
tor, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wilks, William T., associate professor of 
science, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Williams, Donald S., instructor in speech 
and secondary education, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Williams, Rufie Lee, chairman of the home 
economics department, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wurthmann, Albert W., instructor in Ger- 
man, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Yamaguchi, Catherine Natsuko (A.M. 1946), 
staff and district nurse, Caldwell, Idaho. 


Young, Lenore (A.M. 1945), supervisor of 
student teaching, Florida State liege for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Ruts Atice Haas, former graduate student, 
set a precedent in March when she became 
the fourth president of Danbury (Conn.) 
State Teachers College. She is the first 
woman in the history of Connecticut to 
head a state controlled institution of higher 
learning. In an address following her in- 
stallation, President Haas urged that Con- 
necticut follow in peace the example of 
leadership it set in war. Professor Edward 
S. Evenden of Teachers College attended 
the inaugural ceremonies. 


A specialist in educational measurement and 
evaluation, Irvinc Rossins, former graduate 
student, was appointed assistant professor 
of education at the University of Cincinnati 
Teachers College in March. Dr. Robbins 
has been a research associate on the College 
Entrance Examination Board at Princeton 
University. During the war, he served with 
the Army Air Corps. 


RecENTLY Marion Van CaAmpen (Ed.D. 
1938) was made head of the elementary divi- 
sion at Kent (Ohio) State University. At 
the same time, she became a full professor. 


MowaMepn Fapuer JAMAL! (Ph.D. 1934) will 
continue as foreign minister of Iraq in the 
new cabinet of Senate President Saleh Jafr, 
formed March 29. 


Litre M. Arexanner (A.M. 1944) has 
been appointed state leader of home 
demonstration agents in Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work in Alabama. She had been 
home agent in Madison County (Ala.) for 
12 years. 


When the present director of the Merrill- 


Palmer School in Detroit retires July 1, 
EstHer McGinnis (M.S. 1923) will assume 
the vacated position. Miss McGinnis has 
been assistant director of the school since 
September, 1945. She has recently been ap- 
pointed to the American Home Economics 
Association’s Advisory Committee to the 
Bureau of Home Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. 


As the new director of health and physical 
education for the New Rochelle Public 
Schools, Geratp J. DonNELLY (A.M. 1935) 
supervises work in physical and health edu- 
cation, health services, speech teaching, and 
teaching of the acoustically handicapped. 
The New Rochelle system includes three 
high schools and 10 elementary schools, with 
a total enrollment of 8,500 students. 


In March, Beatrice Heaton (B.S. 1941) 
was appointed supervisor of the Lenox Hill 
Nursing District of the Community Service 
Society, New York City. For 11 years, Miss 
Heaton has been supervisor of the agency’s 
Bronx nursing office, and also served as 
chairman of the health section of the Bronx 
Council for Social Welfare. She has been 
affiliated with the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, the Maternity Center Association, and 
the Millbrook Visiting Nurse Committee 
of Dutchess County, N. Y. Jean Soutu 
(A.M. 1946) succeeds Miss Heaton. Miss 
South has served with the Society for nine 
years, and is a specialist in the field of tuber- 
culosis prevention and control. 


Peopte from Brazil, Cuba, Italy, Portugal, 
Poland, Greece, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany gather at the Yonkers 
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“Y” every Tuesday and Thursday night to 
learn English from Mary T. WdHuitLey 
(Ph.D. 1911), retired associate professor 
of education at Teachers College. The 
classes, sponsored by the Nationalities Com- 
mittee of the YWCA, include pupils of all 
ages. Dr. Whitley is the only faculty mem- 
ber and she has a waiting list of prospective 


pupils. 


Havine served in the Jersey City schools 
since 1928, RayMonp A. SPENCER (A.M. 
1928) was recently assigned principal of 
School No. 5 by the Jersey City Board of 
Education. Mr. ‘Spencer has been principal 
of School No. 20 for 16 years. He was 
teacher of science and vice-principal of the 
Ramsey (N. J.) High School for seven 
years before coming to Jersey City. 


Rutn Nortuway (A.M. 1933), director of 
the cadet supervision program and head of 
the activity program at Geneseo (N. Y.) 
State Teachers College, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as principal of the Hastings Ele- 
mentary Schools, effective July 1. 


EmMPLoyInc a flexible program fitted to his 
students’ needs, rather than shaping them 
to a rigid curriculum, ANGELo Patri (A.M. 
1904) guided the careers of some 90,000 
pupils in 30 years as principal of Public 
School 45, located in one of the Italian- 
American colonies in the Bronx. Living in 
retirement in the Berkshire foothills, Mr. 
Patri still writes a column which appears in 
125 newspapers, according to an article, 
“Beloved Teacher,” by Sidney M. Katz, 
in a recent issue of Magazine Digest. For- 
mer students at P. S. 45 include Antonio Di 
Filippo, sculptor; Joy Davidman, poet; Wil- 
liam Hassler, scientist; John Amore, whose 
statuary won the Prix de Rome; Victor 
D’Amico of the Museum of Modern Art, 
and John Garfield, actor. 


EpytH THomMas WAL.LAcE, former student, 
has recently published a book, Points for 
Parents, and has sent two others, Delinquent 


Parents and Communities and Sermonettes 
for Parents, to her publisher for fall release. 
These volumes have grown out of Mrs. 
Wallace’s syndicated column, “Points for 
Parents,” which appears in 73 newspapers. 
She conceived the idea for her series while 
studying at Teachers College, and has sup- 
plemented it with a Sunday column, “Our 
Homes,” which she writes for the Daily 
Oklahoman. 


As field representative of the American 
Journal of Nursing, official publication of 
the American Nurses’ Association, THEO- 
porA SHarRocKs (A.M. 1946) visited Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in March to confer with 
nurses of Mission and Biltmore hospitals, 
and public health nurses of the city and 
county health departments. 


SPEAKER at the March meeting of the Old 
Greenwich (Conn.) PTA was VerRNon G. 
SmitH (Ed.D. 1940), who discussed “Ways 
of Improving Schools.” Dr. Smith has been 
superintendent of schools in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., since 1932. 


On March 2, Epna Livineston (A.M. 1931) 
was a speaker on the Westchester News- 
papers Radio Forum over Station WFAS, 
defending with a fellow teacher the right of 
public employees and government workers 
to strike. Frances K. Marlatt, Mount Ver- 
non attorney and a member of the Barnard 
College faculty, is permanent moderator of 
the forum. Miss Livingston is a member 


of state and local teachers’ organizations 
and the NEA. 


Josern M. Leps (Ed.D. 1943), professor of 
school administration, college of education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, has com- 
pleted a survey of the schools of Bay 
County, Fla.; assisted in surveys in Hills- 
boro, Manatee, and Pinellas Counties, and 
will direct another in Columbia County 
during this spring. He has also helped in 
planning the state-wide Citizens’ Study of 
Education. 
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THE new superintendent of schools at Mel- 
rose, Mass., next fall will be Natt B. Bur- 
BANK (A.M. 1931), who has filled the same 
position in Concord, N. H., for seven years. 
In 1942, Mr. Burbank joined the Army, 
and from 1944 to 1945 served with the 
Commandant of the European Branch, 
United States Armed Forces Institute, at- 
taining the rank of major. 


THERON Puittey, former graduate student, 
will succeed Harvey H. Ransom as super- 
vising principal of the Windsor (N.Y.) 
Central School, July 1. Mr. Philley has been 


vice-principal for six years. 


New Ly-appointed executive director of the 
Visiting Nurse Association in Syracuse, 
N. Y., is Franziska Gurenke (B.S. 1936). 
Since 1943, Miss Glienke has been district 
supervising nurse for the New York State 
department of health, Syracuse district. 


At Denver (Colo.) University, Sys Bates 
(A.M. 1942) is offering a new course on 
consumer purchasing during the spring 
quarter. Miss Bates joined the staff of the 
newly-organized home economics depart- 
ment at Denver this fall as assistant profes- 
sor of clothing and household arts. 


RECENTLY appointed head football coach 
and associate professor in physical education 
at McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
Victor F. Oseck (A.M. 1947) is writing 
a series of articles entitled “How to Watch 
Football” for all the Montreal newspapers. 


New principal of Westfield (Mass.) High 
School is Rapp W. Haskins, former stu- 
dent, who has resigned as principal at Brock- 
ton ( Mass.) High School. 


Tue Rev. Joun W. Dusoca, former student, 
will take over the pastorate at Olivet Pres- 
byterian Church, Utica, N. Y., June 1, hav- 
ing been pastor of the Fort Schuyler Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, since 


1943. 


As a visiting teacher, Ev1zaBeTH PENN, for- 
mer student, will join the Great Neck, N. Y., 
public school system September 1. 


Lawrence J. BeLancer, former student, has 
assumed his new position as head of dis- 
tributive education in the Syracuse, N. Y., 
schools. 


New President of the Association for Child- 
hood Education is Winirrep E. Barn (Ph.D. 
1929), president of Wheelock College, Bos- 
ton, and assistant professor of education 
at Teachers College from 1927 to 1940. 


In addition to his new position as executive 
director of the Jewish Center of New York, 
Henry A. Stncer (B.S. 1942) has been 
editing a booklet, The Veteran and Race 
Relations, in connection with his work as 
vice-chairman of the Race Relations Com- 
mission, AVC. Mr. Singer is also a radio 
director and associate of the World 
Friendship Council and Common Council 
of American Unity. 











